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MARIA LINKER. 


Late Berlin State Opera 


Voice Production and Full Training for 
GRAND OPERA, CONCERTS, LIEDER RECITALS 
Successes include Proms., Television, Covent Garden 


Write: MARIA LINKER, Studio 19, Wigmore Hall, LONDON, W.1 





GLYNDEBOURNE FESTIVAL OPERA 
7th JUNE to 26th JULY 


Cc. W. Gluck G. Rossini 
Alceste La Cenerentola 
R. Strauss W. A. Mozart 
Ariadne Auf Naxos Cosi Fan Tutte 
W. A. Mozart 
Die Entfihrung Aus Dem Serail 
Conductors: 
Vittorio Gui John Pritchard Alfred Wallenstein 
Producer: Cari Ebert 
Designers: 
Hugh Casson Oliver Messel Rolf Gérard 


Choreographer: Pauline Grant 


THE ROYAL PHILHARMONIC ORCHESTRA 
THE GLYNDEBOURNE FESTIVAL CHORUS AND BALLET 


Until 5th June, tickets and all particulars from: 


THE GLYNDEBOURNE BOX OFFICE 
23 Baker Street, London, W.1 Telephone: WELbeck 0573 


Thereafter from: GLYNDEBOURNE OPERA BOX OFFICE 
Lewes, Sussex Telephone: Ringmer 80 











RESTAURANT ALBERT 
ASK FOR THE CHALET ROOM 
and see the typical Mountain Auberge 
Continental Cuisine 
under personal supervision of MONSIEUR ALBERT 





LUNCHEONS . DINNERS . SUPPERS 





53-55 Beak Street, Regent Street, W.1 Gerrard 1296 
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LIBRETTI 


During the past three years, Decca’s booklets of opera libretti 
and the words of song recitals, with specially made literal 
English translations have been very highly praised. Record 

buyers have found in them exactly what they have always wanted. 
Not pretending to be English singing versions, these 
translations are invaluable for giving a really accurate account 
of what is sung on Decca complete opera recordings and song 


recital records, and we have pleasure in listing here all the 


Decca opera libretti which are at present available. 


Die Fledermaus (1x1 2550-1) 1/- La Bohéme (1x1 2622-3) 1/9 
Der Freischiitz (1 xt 2597-9) 1/- Madama Butterfly (1x1 2638-40) 1/9 


Carmen (LxtT 2715-7) I/- 
Aida (txt 2735- 


Tosca (xt 2730-1) 1.9 


These booklets may be obtained from your dealer, or direct from the Publicity 
Department of The Decca Record Company Ltd. (please enclose 3d. extra to cover 
the cost of postage). Translations of Lakme and Die Meistersinger are in 


preparation, but no remittance should yet be sent for these, as The Decca Record 
Company Ltd. cannot accept money for booklets as yet unpublished. 





LONDON, S.W.9 


BRIXTON ROAD, 


THE DECCA RECORD CO. LTD., 1-3 
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ROYAL OPERA HOUSE 
COVENT GARDEN 


The Royal Opera House, Covent Garden, Limited, 
in association with the Arts Council of Great Britain 


presents 


THE COVENT GARDEN OPERA 
Repertory includes 


Gloriana (Gala First Performance June sth 
Aida in Italian (First Performance June 4th 
Norma in Italian (First Performance June 15th 
Wl Trovatore in Italian (First Performance June 26th 
Die Meistersinger in German (First Performance July 3rd 


THE SADLER’S WELLS BALLET 
Repertory includes 


Homage to the Queen, Coronation Ballet (First Performance June 2nd) 


Le Lac des Cygnes Sylvia Giselle 
Facade The Shadow Veneziana The Sleeping Beauty 
Full Repertory from Box Office open 10—7.30 Temple Bar 7961 














1955 GLYNDEBOURNE 1953 


Festival Programme Book 
COMPLETE CASTS AND SYNOPSES 


Articles by: FRANK HOWES - HANS OPPENHEIM 

SIR HUGH CASSON - EGON WELLESZ - MARTIN 

COOPER - DYNELEY HUSSEY - SIDNEY NEWMAN 
V. SACKVILLE WEST 


Fully Illustrated. Cover by OLIVER MESSEL 





From Booksellers <s., or ss. 6d post free, from The Editor, 23 Baker Street, 
London, W.1. A limited number of copies of the 1952 issue may also be 


obtained, price ss. 6d. post free, on application to the Editor 
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HOLLAND FESTIVAL 


June 15th - July 15th, 1953 





THE HAGUE - SCHEVENINGEN - AMSTERDAM 


mus THE NETHERLANDS OPERA gees 


MANUEL DE FALLA: ‘EL RETABLO DEL MAESE PEDRO’ AND ‘LA VIDA BREVE’ 
Conductor: Henri Tomasi Producer: Abraham van der Vies 
Victoria de los Angeles, Jo van de Meent, Siemen Jongsma, Frans Vroons 
June 15, 17, 23, 27 
VERDI: ‘OTELLO’ 

Conductor: Josef Krips Producer: Herbert Graf 

The Concertgebouw Orchestra 
Gré Brouwenstijn, Anny Delorie, Ramon Vinay, Scipio Colombo, Chris Scheffer 
June 20, 22, 24 

MOZART: ‘LE NOZZE DI FIGARO’ 

Conductor: Josef Krips Producer: Abraham van der Vies 
Gré Brouwenstijn, Nadine Conner Louise de Vries, Cora Canne Meijer, Italo Tajo, 
Scipio Colombo, Guus Hoekman, Frans Vroons July 6, 8, 13, 15 

WEBER: ‘DER FREISCHUTZ’ 
Conductor: Karl Elmendorff Producer: Georg Hartmann 
Greet Koeman, Louise de Vries/Nel Duval, Frans Vroons Jan van Mantgem, Caspar 
Brocheler, Gerard Holthaus, Stanislas Pieczora June 28, 30 
aus ESSEN MUNICIPAL OPERA SEE 

ALBAN BERG: ‘LULU’ 


Conductor: Gustav Konig Producer: Hans Hartleb 
Carla Spletter, Trude Roesler, Julius Jullich, Peter Walter, Peter Offermanns 
July 7, 9, 10 


mma THE HAGUE RESIDENTIE ORCHESTRA Som 
BARTOK: ‘BLUEBEARD’S CASTLE’ (Concert Performance) 
Conductor: Antal Dorati 
Martha Lipton, Norman Scott June 26 
— CONCERTGEBOUW ORCHESTRA 
THE HAGUE RESIDENTIE ORCHESTRA 
Conductors: Eduard van Beinum, Antal Dorati, Karl Elmendorff, Carlo Maria Giulini, 
Paul Klecki, Josef Krips, Jean Martinon, Eugene Ormandy, Willem van Otterloo 

June 16, 17, 19, 25, 26, 27, July 2, 4, 7, 9, 11, 15 

A AATAMNNTETRT 
Victoria de los Angeles—Elisabeth Schwarzkopf—Dietrich Fischer-Dieskau—Laurens 
Bogtman June 18, 20, 25, 27, 30; July 7, 13, 14 


CHORAL CONCERTS, CHAMBER MUSIC, DRAMA, BALLET 


Detailed programme and tickets for all performances from:- 
GARDINER TRAVEL SERVICE, 189, Regent Street, London, W.1 
Telephone Nos.: REGent 1416-1540 
KEITH PROWSE & COMPANY, LTD., 159 New Bond Street, London, W.1 
OE oT ea Re er ea and all Branches <viaeladuntsindaiibitmtnieaabaaaleaatiauae 


Apply for full details to the HOLLAND FESTIVAL OFFICE, 
30 Gevers Deynootplein, Scheveningen. Tel. : The Hague 554343 
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TRISTAN und ISOLDE — Wagner 


KIRSTEN FLAGSTAD + LUDWIG SUTHAUS 
The Philharmonia Orchestra conducted by 
WILHELM FURTWANGLER 
Act 1 ALP 1030-1 Act 2 ALP 1032-3 Act 3 ALP 1034-5 








BORIS GODOUNOVD — Moussorgsky arr. Rimsky-Korsakov 


CORIS CHRISTOFF - EUGENIA ZARESKA 
Cheeurs Russes de Paris - Orchestre National de la Radiodiffusion 
Francaise conducted by ISSAY DOBROWEN ALP 1044-7 





RIGOLETTO — Verdi 


JAN PEERCE - LEONARD WARREN - ERNA BERGER 
ITALO TAJO Conductor: CELLINI dutos only ALP 10046 





IL BARBIERE DI SIVIGLIA — Rossini 
VICTORIA DE LOS ANGELES - NICOLA MONTI - NICOLA 
ROSSI-LEMENI + GINO BECHI Conductor: SERAFIN Autos only ALP 10224 





TOSCA — Puccini 
MARIA CANIGLIA + BENIAMINO GIGLI - ARMANDO BORGIOLI 
ERNESTO DOMINICI Conductor: DE FABRITIIS 4utos only ALP 1029-1 





DIDO & AENEAS — Purcell 
KIRSTEN FLAGSTAD with ELISABETH SCHWARZKOPF 
and Members of the Mermaid Theatre Company, London, 





Mermaid Singers and Orchestra Conductor: GERAINT JONES ALP 1026 
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The auditorium at Covent Garden, decorated for the Coronation Gala 
Performance of 1911. 


Royal Covent Garden 


‘Royal Opera’—K@6nigliche Oper’—‘Teatro Reale dell’ Opera’—the 
very titles themselves symbolize the connection that has always existed 
between the Court and the lyric art. Opera has always been ‘the pleasure 
of the aristocracy’, and abroad it flourished when it was under royal 
patronage. In Germany the crown princes, and monarchs when they had 
time, took an active part in the promotion of opera—and up to very recent 
times; is there not a Prinzregenten Theatre in Munich dating only from 
the beginning of eg century? While in Italy the Ducal theatres in Milan, 
Ven and Naples, have today become the Scala, Fenice and San Carlo 
Ope ses. ey in the Scandanavian countries, where there was little 
musical tradition, the Court Theatres have become the Royal Houses of 
today. 

In England this has never been the case; true we boasted at least three 
Theatre Royals and even at times three Royal Italian Operas, but never 
has the British Court directly financed our opera houses as on the continent. 

Why the Royal Opera then? Covent Garden’s Royal title is no mere 
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courtesy, it is one of the few theatres which was built by the granting of a 
Royal Warrant. John Rich the builder and owner of the first Covent 
Garden Theatre (1732) had in his possession a Royal Warrant which 
Charles II had granted at the time of the Restoration to Sir William 
Davenant, which enabled the holder to build a theatre ‘in London, 
Westminster or the suburbs thereof, wherein tragedies, comedies, plays, 
operas, musik, scenes and all other entertainment of the stage whatever 
may be shown and presented, without interference from anybody.’ 

Rich first built a theatre in Lincoln’s Inn Fields, where his production 
of the Beggar’s Opera was so successful that he looked about for another 
site on which to build a second theatre. Accordingly in 1731 he obtained 
the lease of ‘a piece or parcel of Ground contiguous to Bow Street and 
Hart Street and Covent Garden—at the yearly rent of one hundred pounds’. 
This land which belonged to the Duke of Bedford had once been church 
land, it was a Convent Garden, and had been given to a former Duke of 
Bedford by Henry VIII at the time of the dissolution of the monasteries. 

The first Covent Garden theatre was thus able to call itself The Theatre 
Royal and although primarily the home of the drama, it did from time to 
time produce operatic entertainments, including many of Handel’s works 
in the 1730’s and 1740's. The first operatic Royal connection with Covent 
Garden occurred in November 1734, when His Majesty George II was 
‘graciously pleased to subscribe £ 1000 towards the carrying on of the operas 
this season at Covent Garden.’ 

In May 1736 Handel’s Atalanta had its first performance on any stage 
at Covent Garden on the occasion of the marriage of Frederick, Prince of 
Wales, son of George II, to Princess Augusta of Saxe-Gotha. According 
to the Daily Post of May 13th 1736, ‘A new set of scenes painted in honour 
to this happy union, took up the full length of the stage—and the opera 
concluded with a Grand Chorus during which several beautiful [llumina- 
tions were displayed which gave uncommon delight and satisfaction’. 

Visits by royalty to Covent Garden to witness the acting of the great 
figures of the British stage were frequent occurrences, but not so frequent 
as their visits to Drury Lane or the King’s Theatre in the Haymarket. 

In November 1830 there was a Royal performance to celebrate the 
accession of William IV, and according to the Times, “The hour that 
elapsed between the opening of the doors and the arrival of their Majesties 
was passed in the amusement in which crowds in theatres are wont to 
indulge. The gentlemen in the galleries took off all their superfluous 
clothing, the better to encounter the heat, and then betook themselves to 
whistling and other noises. The people in the pit were too crowded at 
first, and therefore beat and half throttled one another, until several of 
them, men and women, being forced to escape through the boxes, the 
numbers were in some degree thinned and quiet was restored.’ (The piece 
acted that night was The Provoked Husband, with Fanny Kemble.) 

It was not until 1847 that Covent Garden became an opera house, and it 
opened its doors on April 6th of that year as The Royal Italian Opera with 
a performance of Semiramide with Grisi, Alboni, Lavia, Tagliafico, and 


Tamburini, conductor Costa. The great event that season was the produc- 
tion on July 2oth in Italian of Meyerbeer’s Gi U, gonotti by command of 


Queen Victoria. The Queen occupied a box placed in the centre of the 
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A state visit to Covent Garden by Queen Victoria and the Prince Consort in 
1851. Note the theatre Manager with candlesticks ready to light the Royal 
visitors to their Box. 





Grand Circle, the first time in England that the Royal Box had been placed 
there. From then until the death of the Prince Consort in 1861, the Queen 
and her husband were frequent visitors to Covent Garden, sometimes 
coming to the opera three or four times in a week. 

The opening night of the 1850 season, Der Freischiitz (in Italian) 
marked the first visit to an Italian Opera House of the Royal children, the 
Prince of Wales and the Princess Royal who accompanied their mother and 
father. During that season too, Queen Victoria commanded a series of 
performances of Git Ugonitti, Le Prophéte and Roberto Il Diavolo. 

On June 25th 1853, there came the one and only Covent Garden per- 
formance of Berlioz’s Benvenuto Cellini with 'Tamberlik and Nantier- 
Didiée in the leading parts. Spohr, the composer and conductor, who was 
present, recalls that ‘the audience broke out into a general storm of hisses 
and whistling, a circumstance never known to have occurred before at the 
Italian Opera in London in the presence of the Queen.’ 

The second theatre was burned down in 1856 and the Queen and 
Prince Albert were on the scene of the fire the following morning to inspect 
the ruins. The present building dates from 1858 and was opened on May 
15th of that year with a performance of Gli Ugonotti. In the autumn of 
that year the first of eight seasons of opera in English was given under the 
management of Louisa Pyne and William Harrison. ‘These seasons 
enjoyed the support of the Prince Consort and there were several royal 
visits to the theatre to see the operas of Balfe and Wallace. 
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A Command Performance at Windsor Castle of ‘Cavalleria Rusticana by the 
Covent Garden Company in 1891 











‘The death of the Prince Consort and the withdrawal trom public life of 
Queen Victoria did not mean an end of Royal patronage of Covent Garden, 
for the Prince and Princess of Wales (later to become Edward VII and 
Queen Alexandra) were frequent visitors to the opera, while towards the 
end of the century, if Queen Victoria could not come to Covent Garden, 
then Covent Garden had to go to Queen Victoria, and accordingly ‘Her 
Majesty’s Servants’ appeared on more than one occasion at Windsor 
Castle to give special performances of such works as Cavalleria Rusticana, 
Roméo et Fuliette and Faust. 

In 1867 there was a Royal Command Performance in honour of Abdul 
Azziz; the opera performed was Masaniello. This was the last occasion on 
which the Lord Chamberlain and the manager of the theatre went through 
the ceremonial of lighting the royal party to their box. 

In 1899 came the first of those gargantuan operatic feasts which were 
offered regularly until 1914 to visiting royalties. ‘The Shah of Persia must 
have been nothing if not overwhelmed by the evening’s fare, which 
consisted of the Overture to William Tell; the Mad scene from Lucia 
(Melba); the third Leonora Overture; Act 1V of Faust with Albani, Scalchi, 
Jean de Reszke, Edouard de Reszke and Lassalle; songs by Marie Rose, 
Ella Russell and Lillian Nordica; and Act IV of Mefistofele with Macintyre, 
Scalchi, D’Andrade and Edouard de Reszke. 

There were Gala performances for Queen Victoria’s Diamond Jubilee, 
for the Marriage of the Duke of York and Princess Mary of ‘Teck (after- 
wards King George V and Queen Mary) and many for visiting royalties 
and heads of states. 

Two of the most famous Covent Garden incidents are connected with 
Command performances. In 1891 the Kaiser and his wife visited London 
on a State visit, and a Covent Garden Gala was arranged to include the 
first act of Lohengrin, the fourth act of Roméo et Juliette, the third act of 
Orfeo and the fourth act of Les Huguenots. There were a number of 
important French artists in the company, including Plan¢on, Lassalle and 
Isnardon; they all refused to appear before the German Emperor—the 
memory of the Franco-Prussian war was too fresh in their memories. 

A more amusing incident (amusing in retrospect that is) took place 
during the 1914 Command performance when King George and Queen 
Mary were entertaining the King and Queen of Denmark. This was the 
last occasion when the auditorium was decorated with 250,000 roses. It 
was the period when the suffragette movement was at its height, and this 
according to the press reports of the day is what happened on that night: 

“Two hysterical women in the tier above the Royal Box enjoyed thirty 
seconds of demented notoriety in the interest of their cause. 

‘Apparently after the second interval when the audience was reassembling 
to hear the triumphal scene from the second act of Aida with Destin, 
Kirkby Lunn and Sembach, a woman rose in her seat and shouted “Your 
Majesty, I appeal to you . .. women are being tortured in your dominions”. 
She was seized, but continued shrieking till someone dragged her back- 
wards into the passage. “Let me go, let me go!” she spluttered as she 


The Programme of the 1891 Command Performance when the French artists 
refused to sing before the Kaiser 
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The Programme of ‘ Aida’ on Coronation Night, 1937 


was hurried to the door by busy hands. Herr Cornelius, the Wagnerian 
tenor stood by smiling. And she went, still screaming and struggling, 
downstairs, her hair coming down in the conflict. “‘She’s been leaning on 
me all the evening. A beastly woman!” exclaimed the lady who had been 
her neighbour in the balcony stalls. 

‘Meanwhile a companion in the centre of the tier immediately above the 
Royal Box had been flinging leaflets headed ‘*'To Buckingham Palace” over 
the side of the circle. She went on for a few seconds, while Mr. Clarkson, 
the wigmaker stood by at a loss what to do. At last he seized her by the 
arm and she remonstrated with him.’ 

The press certainly enjoyed itself on this occasion, giving more space to 
this political demonstration than to the musical side of the entertainment. 

Between the wars there were no State Opera performances though 
the ballet enjoyed the honour of dancing before the French President in 
1939. There were of course Royal visits, and King George and Queen 
Mary were present on the night Melba made her farewell appearance 
in 1926. 

There was a Command performance of the Barber of Seville in 1935 © 
mark the Silver Jubilee, attended by the Duke and Duchess of York. The 
last Coronation was marked only by a private visit of the King and Queet 
to hear a performance of Prince Igor conducted by Eugene Goossens. 

Since the war there have been a number of Royal Ballet performances, 
and now at last on June 8th, Covent Garden is to enjoy a Royal Gala 
performance of opera once more, and what is more important a British one. 


H.D.R. 
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Donizetti and Queen Elizabeth 


By Winton Dean 


One of the colourful by-products of the romantic movement was the 
sudden popularity of the British Isles as a station for opera, and of English 
or Scottish history as a foundation—however remote—for the details of 
the plot. It is true that the scene of Handel’s Ariodante had been laid in 
Edinburgh, but for the most part eighteenth century opera seria had con- 
fined itself to classical and mythological subjects, or to historical events as 
open to fable as the early crusades. With the nineteenth century, however, 
we find continental librettists laying and hatching opera plots all over 
Britain, Donizetti at grips with Emilia di Liverpool, and Verdi dividing 
Aroldo between ‘Kenth’ and the banks of Loch Lomond. One cause of 
this was the popularity of Scott’s novels; another was the discovery of 
Queen Elizabeth I as a born coloratura soprano. The two things are 
connected, of course, through Scott’s Kenilworth, published in 1821. But 
Queen Elizabeth came first. Rossini’s Elisabetta, regina d’Inghilterra had 
been produced in 1815, with an overture written for Aureliano in Palmira 
and since indissolubly attached to The Barber of Seville. In 1818 there 
followed Elisabetta in Derbyshire by that singular Neapolitan, Michele 
Enrico Francesco Vicente Paolo Carata di Colobrano, who began life as 
an aristocratic soldier of fortune and ended it as a Paris crony of Rossini’s, 
accompanying his walks in the Bois de Boulogne on a horse said to have 
been acquired from the profits of a long-forgotten operatic success. At 
least six operas have been based on Kenilworth, including Auber’s 
Leycester (1823) and Donizetti’s // Castello di Kenilworth (1828). But 
other authors continued to swell the Elizabethan stream. Mercadante’s 
Roberto Devereux, Conte d’ Essex, to a libretto by Romani based on Corneille, 
was produced at the Scala in March 1833, and Donizetti’s opera with the 
same title, taken from a forgotten tragedy by Jacques Ancelot called 
Elisabeth d’ Angleterre, followed at the San Carlo, Naples, on 2 October, 
1837, 22 years almost to the day since Rossini’s initial grapple with 
Gloriana. 

Donizetti must by this time have been fairly familiar with the love life 
of our early sovereigns; he had already dealt with Fair Rosamond, Ann 
Boleyn and the Earl of Leicester—not to mention Mary Queen of Scots, 
for approaching whom he could claim himself qualified by birth as the 
reputed grandson of one Donald Izett, a Scotsman. He is credited with 
62 operas in all, of which Roberto Devereux, according to the Ricordi vocal 
score, is the 51st. The libretto was the work of Salvatore Cammarano, later 
to supply Verdi with four operas remarkable for the spotlessness of their 
heroines and the depth of their intrigue, of which the best known are 
Luisa Miller and Il Trovatore. It would be too much to expect accurate or 
even plausible history in an Italian libretto of this period, and Cammarano 
presented Donizetti with the usual quadrangular love drama, complete 
with compromising tokens of devotion in the form of jewellery and 
clothing, and characters who either leap to impossible conclusions or fail 
to notice what has been lying all evening under their noses. Nevertheless, 
historically absurd as it may be, it is not bad melodrama; and Cammarano, 
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while eschewing political for amorous emotion, made some slight attempt ° 


to portray Elizabeth as a queen as well as a woman. 

Furthermore the story, for Italian opera, is relatively unencumbered, 
The four central characters are Elizabeth, Essex, and the Duke and Duchess 
of Nottingham (baritone and mezzo-soprano). Beside them stand Lord 
Cecil, a vengeful Parliamentary tenor, and Sir Gualtiero Raleigh, a mono- 
syllabic bass who has little to do but arrest Essex and conduct him to the 
scaffold. Essex bas committed political and amorous treason before the 
opera begins ; he t: in (undeclared) love with Sara, Duchess of Nottingham, 
and she with him. But neither the Queen nor Nottingham knows this, 
though the Queen suspects the existence of a rival. In fact, Sara is as close 
a confidante of hers as Nottingham is a staunch friend of Essex. The latter's 
open enemies are the Parliamentary party, led by Cecil and Raleigh, who 
spend a great part of the opera deliberating in the wings and endeavouring 
to gain the Queen’s consent to Essex’s condemnation. But she still loves 
him, and in the first act gives him a ring with the guarantee that it will 
always procure him a pardon in emergency. Being a honest tenor, he 
refuses her love, whereupon she denounces him and her unknown rival 
most trenchantly. ‘he act ends with a passioncte duet for Essex and Sara, 
in which while admitting their love they agree to part. She gives him asa 
last pledge a scarf she has been embroidering, and he leaves Elizabeth's 
ring on her table. 

In Act II Raleigh reports the capture of the fleeing Essex and gives the 
Queen the scarf found on him. She is now resolved to condemn Essex, 
despite the renewed pleas of Nottingham. Essex is brought in and con- 
fronted with the scarf, to the stupefaction of Nottingham, who in a manner 
hallowed by baritone tradition (compare Carlo in La Forza del Destino and 
Renato in Un Ballo in Maschera) is instantly transformed from friend into 
fiend. ‘The Queen offers Essex the choice of revealing the woman’s name 
or dying on the block; he chooses the latter. 

Act III has three scenes. In the first, Sara resolves to take the ring to 
the Queen, humiliating herself in the process, but is locked up by her 
fuming husband as Essex is dragged past the window to the Tower. 
Scene ii discovers Essex in the condemned cell, waiting for the ring to 
work his release. He is thunderstruck when Raleigh tells him the verdict 
is death, but discharges a cabaletta before being led off. In Scene ii 
Elizabeth, her anger cooled and her confidante missing, is also pinning her 
hopes on the ring. When Sara brings it, having broken her captivity, it is 
too late. No sooner has the Queen ordered Essex to be brought back alive 
than a cannon shot from the ‘Tower announces that all is over. She turns 
and rends the Nottinghams, and abruptly abdicates in favour of James VI 
of Scotland, whose sole mention in the opera comes in the very last line. 
As the curtain falls, Elizabeth is seen lying on a sofa kissing Essex’s ring. 

It is all too easy to laugh at Italian opera of this period ; but there is also 
a danger, illustrated by the recent reception of Bellini’s Norma, in allowing 
the pendulum to swing too far the other way. Indeed it is difficult to 
decide which is the more pointless, the complaint in some quarters that 
Bellini’s score is not embroidered with ethics and counterpoint, or the 
claim that skilfully executed be/ canto will conceal unlimited dramatic 
deficiencies. A production of Lucia di Lammermoor at Covent Garden 
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might make it clear that Donizetti, while by no means a Verdi, is a con- 
siderably more interesting composer than Bellini. His melody is more 
varied and energetic, his harmony and orchestration rather more re- 
sourceful, and his dramatic sense, though unreliable, very much stronger. 
Yet he too lapses often into the tinsel of vocal display and the vulgar 
march rhythms derived from the military band music of the Napoleonic 
Wars. Roberto Devereux contains examples of all these things, from the 
absurdly chirpy and undignified cabaletta sung by Elizabeth in Act I at 
the prospect of seeing Essex again, and the even more ludicrous perfor- 
mance of Essex in the condemned cell (which sounds like a debased and 
galvanized version of the slow movement of Weber’s E minor piano 
sonata), to the superb ensemble that opens Act II. The court are anxiously 
awaiting the verdict on Essex: the grand sweep of the melody, first in the 
orchestra and later on in the voices as well, jostled by a reiterated ostinato in 
an inner part, produces a tension almost worthy of the Verdi of Simon 
Boccanegra. And when in time the courtiers depart we find Donizetti 
using the same material in a different key over a pedal, much as Bizet uses 
the habanera at the end of the first act of Carmen. 

The concerted numbers are nearly all superior to the solos. The two 
big duets in Act I are both excellent. The scene for Elizabeth and Essex is 
admirably contrived, both vocally and dramatically, from the top G of 
Essex’s first entry to the fiery conclusion. There is a charmingly tender 
passage in A flat as the two are left alone. The Andante in 3/8 time leads 
by a nicely graded increase of tension to a cabaletta for once fully justified 
by the context: when Essex, unaccompanied, denies his love for Elizabeth, 
she vents her fury in a tune of splendid energy that Verdi employed almost 
verbatim at the climax of the trio that ends Act I of J/ Trovatore. (Donizetti 
wrote two versions of this cabaletta, the second a good deal weaker than the 
first.) The duet for Sara and Essex at the end of the act is scarcely less 
good, and here again a Verdi parallel at once leaps to mind—the wonderful 
duet under the gibbet in Un Ballo in Maschera. Anyone who compares 
Donizetti’s Dacché tornasti (6/8 time, D flat major) with Verdi’s Non sai tu, 
together with the striding Allegro in common time introduced by the tenor 
in each scene, and who further reflects on the similarity of the dramatic 
situation (lovers meeting secretly at night with the baritone friend— 
husband lurking in the background, ripe for disillusionment), may be 
pardoned for supposing that Verdi had heard this opera. There is of course 
no question of conscious borrowing, and no doubt about Verdi’s far 
superior artistry. Another fine concerted piece ends Act II, with a moment 
of great solemnity when the Queen signs Es32x’s death sentence. The 
final section is an ensemble in F sharp minor, initiated by the Queen with 
a stirring sixteen-bar theme ranging over nearly two octaves. 

The duet for Sara and Nottingham in Act III gives the latter his best 
music in the opera. He is a wooden, though characteristic figure. His 
Act I cabaletta about friendship with its preposterous military-band bass 
is from the same stable as the friendship theme in Verdi’s Don Carlos, and 
there are points in common with another Verdi Don Carlos, the implacable 
avenger of La Forza del Destino. But even Donizetti’s poor tune is 
momentarily redeemed in the coda by unprepared modulations from F 
major first into A flat and then into A natural. In the duet his big tune 
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in E flat is well contrasted with Sara’s agitated and syncopated imprecations 
in the tonic minor. After the weak Tower scene the finale returns to full 
dramatic vigour. ‘The Queen’s anxiety is portrayed through a sensitive 
chromaticism, the rising excitement at Sara’s entry by a powerfully 
rhythmic theme with low trills. The fatal cannon shot is followed bya 
remarkable scene for Elizabeth: first a sultry Larghetto in B minor, to 
which a repeated figure of two detached quavers in the bass gives a most 
sinister flavour, and then a magnificent Maestro melody in D major with 
leaping sevenths and tenths in the vocal line that would not be out of 
place in the mouth of Lady Macbeth. The wandering sequences in which 
the melody falls from its climax, only to recover suddenly and mount yet 
higher, are very moving in the context. ‘There is a sudden modulation from 
D to B flat for the abdication, after which Donizetti brings down the 
curtain with commendable promptitude. 

The opera has two points of historical interest. One is the prognostica- 
tion of Verdi, of which two more examples may be given: Sara’s 4//afflittoin 
the first scene begins exactly like Ia, pensiero in Nabucco, and—even more 
striking—the opening of the scene in the condemned cell reappears (with 
slight but significant changes and in the same key) in the introduction to 
Ulrica’s Invocation (Un Ballo in Maschera). The second point is Donizetti's 
use of reminiscence motives to emphasize the drama. ‘This was not new, 
but although there are instances in Rossini it was much more characteristic 
of the German romantics, especially Weber, than the Italians. ‘The march- 
like theme that accompanies Cecil’s first mention of Essex’s treason in 
Act I comes back in the minor when Essex is haled past Nottingham’s 
window to the Tower (Act II], Scene i); and a figure of similar cut associated 
with Raleigh and the guards in the prison scene returns when Cecil tells 
the Queen that the execution is in progress. ‘wo earlier themes are 
recalled at the outset of Act III] (Sara’s duet with Nottingham)—that ot 
Nottingham’s friendship aria in Act I and, when the servant brings Saraa 
letter from Essex, the last section of her duet with him at the end of the 
same act. Unfortunately the themes, except the last, are not very distine- 
tive, nor are they handled with particular skill. But the fact that the 
attempt was made shows Donizetti’s concern with dramatic problems 3 
well as with prima donnas. 

Could Roberto Devereux stand revival? ‘This examination, inspired by 
curiosity as to how Benjamin Britten’s coronation theme had been handled 
by his predecessors, had no such hope in view. But odder things occur it 
the operatic world, and London has seen sillier revivals, even in the last 
few months. Devereux was a great success in its own day, not only in 
Italy: within six years of its first production it had reached fifteen countries 
in three continents and been heard as far afield as Havana, Odessa, Mexico 
and Smyrna. The last revival recorded by Loewenberg was at Pavia in 

1882; but, if some of the weaker arias were pruned and the abdication 

cancelled (as it easily could be), there might well be life in the old Don yet. 
The real difficulty would be not aesthetic but practical: the discovery of 
suitable singers, in particular a soprano able to discharge the vocal rockets 
and Roman candles set down for Queen Elizabeth. If this could be done— 
well, Norma is by no means the best opera of its period. 
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Act I, scene it of ‘La Forza del Destino’ at the \VWetropolitan. 
Photo Sedge LeBlang 


The Metropolitan Opera Season: i 


by James Hinton, Jr. 


The 68th season of the Metropolitan Opera was Rudolf Bing’s third as 
general manager. There could be no doubt that it was a Bing season, but it 
seemed, on the whole, less exciting than the two that had gone before. 
There were moments of real brilliance, it is true, and the company was 
kept constantly in the public view. But when the final curtain had fallen 
and the final bag been packed for the annual spring tour across the country 
it was impossible not to feel that the administration had slackened the pace 
it had set itself. 

A totally new production of Verdi’s La Forza del Destino opened the 
season, on November 10, with a certain éclat. Howard Dietz’s new English 
version of Puccini’s La Bohéme, also presented with new décors, set off a 
controversy over opera-in-English that reverberated through the pages of 
almost every periodical even remotely concerned with music. The premiere 
on this side of the Atlantic of Strawinsky’ s The Rake’s Progress drew almost 
as much attention in the press, and caused such a spate of magazine 
reproductions of the engravings that inspired it that had Hogarth been in 
a position to collect royalties he could have retired in luxury at once. All 
season long those who were interested waited expectantly for the E nglish- 
language presentations of an almost-ur version of Moussorgsky’ s Boris 
Godounov. 
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These were the focal points of interest. Some of the shiny newness had 
eroded from the Bing productions of previous seasons, and most of the 
pre-Bing productions failed to benefit very much from the dusting-off they 
received before being unveiled to the public. On the whole, though, the 
season was visually more nearly acceptable than any in recent years. After 
all, even the least satisfactory of the Bing-commissioned settings were still 
relatively new (although some, most notably Aida, already began to show 
signs of cheap painting and shoddy workmanship), and even from the 
ranks of the venerable heirlooms, the real eyesores were almost all eliminated 
by careful selection, prayerful reconstruction, and lighting that, if still 
below modern standards, at least represented an improvement over 
Metropolitan lighting of the past. The disappointments were mainly 
musical. The orchestra continued to play well, and the staff conductors 
continued to perform up to their individual capacities, but far too many 
performances were marred by singing that, while seldom downright bad, 
was often undistinguished. Frequent changes of casts, particularly in 
repertory staples, led to deterioration in ensembles; a number of young 
singers failed in roles that they could not reasonably have been expected to 
succeed in; and none of the season’s débutants made an altogether 
favourable impression. 

At least a part of this let-down was unavoidable. No management, 
especially one labouring under restrictions imposed by hungry unions anda 
limited budget, can be expected to maintain a constantly rising graph of 
brilliant successes. Viewed in that light, the 1952-3 Metropolitan season 
was a period of assessment and consolidation and fulfillment of obligations. 
Viewed less charitably, it was a season that saw money spent on enterprises 
and artists whose value, immediate or long-term, seemed to fall short of 
the standards implied by Mr. Bing when he blew the clarion call of ‘quality 
and quality alone’ at the beginning of his administration. It was a season in 
which he made more compromises in casting than before, took more 
dubious advice, and allowed himself to succumb to more extra-artistic 
pressures. 

It would be pharasaical to condemn Mr. Bing for a season that at its best 
was very good and that only occasionally fell below the level of respect- 
ability. No doubt there were good reasons, or at least plausible explanations, 
for every decision. The fact remains that there was a noticeable decline in 
standards, and the fact also remains that there is in New York an anti-Bing 
clique that would be only too glad to beat the drums in celebration of a 
further decline. 

The three new productions boosted the total of Bing productions in the 
repertory to ten, the others being the Cavalleria Rusticana and Pagliacet 
tandem, Aida, Don Carlo, Rigoletto, Cosi fan tutte, Fledermaus, and 
Carmen. 

In all, the repertory held 24 operas, in four languages, with a total of 
149 bills presented during the 22 weeks between the opening of the season 
and its close, on April 11. Again the predominant language was Italian, 
with twelve operas and 86 performances. La Bohéme was given five times 
in Italian in addition to its English presentations, and the others were 
La Forza del Destino (8 performances), the double bill of Cavalleria 
Rusticana and Pagliacci (6), Aida (g), Rigoletto (12), Don Carlo (4), Don 
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The closing scene of ‘La Bohéme’ at the Metropolitan Photo Sedge LeBlang 


Giovanni (7), La Gioconda (6), Tosca (11), Madama Butterfly (8), and La 
Traviata (4). Five operas were given in German, for a total of 25 per- 
formances: Der Rosenkavalier (7), Lohengrin (6), Die Meistersinger (5), 
Tristan und Isolde (4), and Parstfal (3). Five were given in English—an 
unprecedentedly large number for the Metropolitan—for a total of 26 
performances: La Bohéme (6), Cosi fan tutte (6), The Rake’s Progress (5), 
Boris Godounov (5), and Fledermaus (4). Only two were given in French, 
for a total of eighteen performances: Carmen (13), and Samson et Dalila (5) 
the total number of Carmen performances being swelled by its choice for 
presentation at the school-children’s matinées sponsored by the Metro- 
politan Opera Guild. 

All told, 78 out of 149 audiences gazed on settings that were com- 
missioned by Mr. Bing and saw productions whose stage directors were 
chosen by him. Of the pre-Bing productions in the repertory, only two 
were held over from the 1951-2 season. Madama Butterfly had undergone 
partial but successful renovation a year before, but La Traviata, run in as 
a last-minute substitute for a promised production of Don Pasquale that 
never materialized, was given in its old, sleazy investiture, presumably on 
the sound theory that it would sell out for four performances no matter 
what it looked like. 

Of the returns from the warehouse, Lohengrin was partly redesigned and 
repainted and looked much better than passable, while a revised lot of 
settings for Boris Godounov, created out of the old ones and elements from 
the ill-fated Kovanchina production of Edward Johnson’s last season as 
general manager, had at least (or, rather, at most) the virtue of looking 
Russian. Samson et Dalila was given a certain amount of sprucing-up, but 
most of the others were furbished up and put on view pretty much as they 
had been before—a passable Don Giovanni, in decent repair ; a conventional 
Tosca, ages old but only just beginning to come apart at the joints; a 
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tarnished Der Rosenkavalier, still hallowed by the fact that Lotte Lehmann 
sang in it; an old but basically sound Die Meistersinger; a workable, not 
unsightly Tristan und Isolde; a Parsifal that will no doubt serve for a good 
many more Holy Weeks; and La Gioconda that was once so magnificent 
as to make it seem sheerest ingratitude when one critic commented bitterly 
that there was some doubt as to whether the Ducal palace in Venice could 
possibly be older than its Metropolitan counterpart. 

With that kind of a backlog of obsolescent scenery to work against, Mr, 
Bing’s choice of new productions may seem strange, at least at first blush, 
for only La Bohéme can be counted on to pay its way season after season, 
But he has a commendable affection for Verdi, and La Forza del Destino 
is a work that can be revived often enough to justify the outlay; and 
besides, he had Zinka Milanov to sing Leonora. The Rake’s Progress wasa 
prestige item that could hardly be allowed to have its hemispheric premiere 
in any other opera house. As for La Bohéme, other operas of equal drawing 
power needed new productions at least as badly; La Traviata is a case in 
point. But the publishing house of Ricordi, noting that the score was 
about to fall into public domain, had a new English version made and 
persuaded the Metropolitan to present it. After all, music publishers have 
to eat, and royalties had to come from somewhere—if not from La Bohéme, 
then where but from increased rates on the other Puccini scores? So the 
Metropolitan launched the new English translation with a new production, 

Of the three new entries during the season, 1.a Forza del Destino was 
the most sightly and, on its best nights, the best sung. ‘The score was 
re-studied, and the traditional cuts considerably altered, by Fritz Stiedry; 
Eugene Berman provided new settings and costumes; and Herbert Grat 
was in charge of the staging. 

The version finally arrived at was said to be substantially that of the 
first Milan performances although not of the St. Petersburg premiere. It 
differs from previous versions given in this country. It is in three acts; 
after the overture comes the scene in Leonora’s appartment at Calatrava; 
then comes the scene before the Church of the Madonna. Act II is one 
long, unbroken scene that takes in everything from the beginning of the 
Velletri camp scene through an abreviated ballet-and-rataplan scene 
Act III begins with the cloister scene and goes on to the final scene before 
Leonora’s cave. The most important omission is the whole of the inn 
scene, the most important restoration a duet between Alvaro and Carlo 
in Act Il. 

In short, the present Metropolitan version includes all of the music that 
interests Mr. Stiedry and omits a good deal that does not. The result Is 
that the listener is kept from contact with the genre elements in the opera 
(except for Melitone’s first meeting with Leonora) until the end of the 
Act II, when Preziosilla trundles on to sing her rataplan, Melitone gets to 
preach part of his sermon, and Zachary Solov’s dancers go into action. 
When they finally do arrive they seem like merrymakers in a church—a 
church in which the sermon has droned on into its second hour. 

This version, for all that it offers in the way of religious concentration, 
falsifies the nature of La Forza del Destino as Verdi wrote it, gone of 
reduced to meaninglessness are the minor figures whose mundane pre- 
occupations set off the deterministic tragedies of the central figures, Gone 
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are the alternations of mood; the structure is thrown out of balance. And 
in eliminating most of the picaresque in favour of all of the sombre the 
second act has been made both terribly long and dramatically palatable 
only to an audience ignorant of the action. It would take worse than this 
to spoil an opera so great, but Mr. Stiedry’s surgery has not done Verdi 
justice. 

The new settings are lovely to look at, for Mr. Berman (whose settings 
for Rigoletto are among the most distinguished at the Metropolitan) is one 
of our really distinguished theatrical artists, and admirably proportioned 
to the opera house stage. Some people have puzzled over the relevance of 
broken columns and a ruined coliseum to the second act of this opera, but, 
after all, it does take place in Italy, and a designer must be allowed his 
little enthusiasms. Some details in the final scene are also puzzling, but 
the sets are handsome in their own right and generally serve as apposite 
and workable frameworks for the action they contain. Mr. Graf’s staging 
is a routine in conception but handsome in effect. 

Musically, the performances were characterized by the same qualities 
that have marked Mr. Stiedry’s conducting of other Verdi scores. That is 
to say, the orchestral framework rested on a firmly philosophical base, but 
the tempos chosen were not always in line with idiomatic Italian practice 
and were often not well calculated for the singers. Initially, the vocal 
honours were shared almost equally among Zinka Milanov (Leonora), 
Richard Tucker (Alvaro), and Leonard Warren (Carlo). Subsequently the 
two men drifted out of the cast, and Miss Milanov, who had tended to 
sing a little tentatively at first, blossomed in her full glory, proving again 
and again that she is one of the supreme exponents of the sweeping Italian 
line. Cesare Siepi and Jerome Hines shared the role of Padre Guardiano, 
and both were effective in the most rewarding of all of Verdi’s priest parts. 
Gerhard Pechner was a standard, competent Melitone, but Mildred Miller 
had not nearly enough voice to make what was left of Preziosilla’s music 
sound in a full-size opera house. 

All told, the production was not the tour de force that it should have 
been, given the time, money, and talent that went into it, for too much 
real damage had been done to the musical dramatic structure. But no 
matter how exasperating the synthetic second act became, there was the 
comforting prospect of Miss Milanov’s Pace, pace in the final scene. 
Without her supreme contribution, I cannot honestly say that the produc- 
tion would have seemed a success. 

In spite of the tremendous stir it caused before the fact, The Rake’s 
Progress did not arouse much enthusiasm among the run of opera-goers 
(as an opera) or among the intelligentsia (as a production). ‘To many who 
heard it the music seemed dull, once they had settled down to the realiza- 
tion that this was not the sort of modern music that would assault them 
with dissonances or otherwise overtly novel sounds. Others rendered the 
verdict that it was pretty, and let the matter drop there. Those who were 
more interested in music as music tended to either reject it outright or to 
espouse it vehemently. It is, in fact, a score whose classicism repels the 
romantically oriented, a cool score with a highly polished surface. The 
rewards beneath this surface are infinite, for the clean lines are barbed 
with tiny fascinations that need to be heard again and again to be really 
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Act III of the redesigned ‘Lohengrin’ at the Metropolitan. Photo Sedge LeBlan 


heard at all. This may seem a vague and subjective thing to say about a 
work whose roots lie in Reason rather than in Passion, but it is true. The ¢ 
Rake’s Progress is as intricate as lace, and the piano score gives small 
indication of the instrumental knots that make up its fabric. 

In fact, the score of The Rake’s Progress is too gossamer to be heard 
properly in an auditorium the size of the Metropolitan. However, even 
those who attended the Metropolitan’s performances and went awa} 
praising the music did not seem much moved—or moved at all—by the 
opera. The librettists are certainly at least partly to blame for this—if, 
indeed, either they or the composer would accept the premise that their 
listeners should be moved. The characters created by W. H. Auden and 
Chester Kallman are types, not ordinary dramatic types but intellectual 
popularizations of types from the psychoanalyst’s notebook. And they 
remain types throughout, never involving the audience in their emotions, 
never arousing empathy. Nor does the music supply this lack. 

There are incidents that involve these characters, but incidents do not 
make a drama nor literary conceits an effective libretto. In addition, the 
language is difficult—would be difficult even if enunciated clearly from 
the stage—and Strawinsky has not helped matters by inventing special 
prosodic values in his first essay at setting E nglish. 

The Rake’s Progress may very well be superior literature. Certainly itis 
music of unsurpassed craftsmanship. But at the Metropolitan it did not 
seem to be a work capable of capturing and holding the attention of an 
audience in the theatre, unless a very special kind of concert-hall audience 
could be transported en masse. If a prospective listener’s interest is 
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primarily literary, he would do better to stay home and savour the libretto 
at his leisure. 

The production at the Metropolitan was given the benefit of long and 
careful preparation. In addition to preliminary sessions, nine four-hour 
periods on the stage were alloted, and both the composer and the librettists 
were on hand to offer their advice. An old friend of Strawinsky’s, the 
choreographer George Balanchine, was called in to stage the opera; 
settings were designed by Horace Armistead; and Fritz Reiner was in 
charge of the musical forces—with Strawinsky beating attendance behind 
him during rehearsals at a little lectern of his own, in preparation for 
recording sessions. Such an assemblage should have ensured success, but 
only Mr. Reiner escaped the critical lash. 

The settings were thoroughly professional, but seemed commonplace in 
conception and not especially well executed. Mr. Balanchine, wary of 
being accused of over-choreographing, instructed the cast to employ a 
minimum of movement, and then found his direction charged with being 
static and over-formal, when what he had intended was naturalism-with- 
grace. 

The singers were well prepared and uniformly secure in their command 
of the music. In the title role, Eugene Conley sang all of the notes in one 
of the cruellest tests yet devised for an operatic tenor. He also looked 
presentable, but acting has never been his strong point, and, with the odds 
already against him, he never seemed a person at all. As Anne, Hilde 
Gueden was almost equally bland, and although she made a great many 
words understood never seemed either dramatically at home or vocally 
quite sure. As Nick, Mack Harrell was musically impeccable and acted 
with more command than anyone; a darker voice than his would seem to 
be indicated by the music, but, after all, Strawinsky listened to him and 
presumably did not complain. The others were on the satisfactory level, 
except Paul Franke, who sang Sellem’s aria with fine control and ebullient 
spirits. 

Of the new Dietz version—it would be a mistake to call it a translation— 
of La Bohéme the less said the better. Its perpetrator is well-known as a 
contributor to Broadway musicals and the creator (virtually out of whole 
cloth) of the Metropolitan’s Fledermaus text, but this was his first attempt 
at doing a standard opera in English. The result was singable, but in 
providing the singers with practicable vowels Mr. Dietz allowed every 
other consideration to go by the board, including dramatic sense and 
good taste. 

Nobody seemed to like it very much, although a lively controversy arose 
over the merits and demerits of opera in English as a general topic. Most 
people who would ordinarily go to La Bohéme took fright and sought out 
performances in Italian, and aside from the morbidly curious there was no 
great rush of new customers to fill the seats they left vacant at the per- 
formances in English. 

The new staging, by Joseph L. Mankiewicz, best known for his work in 
motion pictures, had its bad moments, too, but was in general comfortingly 
lively and effective while hewing to traditional lines. His worst, and 
cheapest mistake, was to have Rodolfo seize Mimi in a real Hollywood 
clinch and kick the door shut at the end of the first act, instead of taking 
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her out to dinner as any decent poet should, and there was some complaint 
about the seating of Musetta and Marcello back-to-back in the café, but 
the meritorious service Mr. Mankiewicz performed in cleaning up the 
horseplay in the first and last acts outweighed these defects, which can 
be changed without trouble to anybody. 

The settings make a happier story than either the text or the stage 
direction, for Rolf Gerard did an unsensationally good job of designing 
them. His garret is dirtier and more squalid than most; his Café Momus 
is in the point of a wedge-shaped building, with streets running diagonally 
upstage on either side, as in pictures of the pre-war Berlin Staatsoper 
production; his Barriére d’Enfer is offstage left, so that it is visible only 
as a shadow. These are minor variations; the stage pictures in general are 
eminently workable and well executed. Had the need for new settings been 
more pressing (the previous garret set was only five years old when it was 
retired, and the old Barriére d’Enfer set was beautiful in its own right, 
though fading) this production—in Italian—might rank as one of Mr. 
Bing’s soundest investments. 

Almost everybody of suitable vocal weight sang La Bohéme in one 
language or the other during the season, and many sang it in both. The 
results were extremely variable, especially in English—but this problem 
must be boring by now to English opera-goers. 

The restoration of Moussorgsky’s—as opposed to Rimsky-Korsakov’s— 
Boris Godounow came late in the season. Karol Rathaus had been entrusted 
with the task of preparing a version that would cleave to the original while 
eliminating the most glaring evidences of Moussorgsky’s lack of orchestral 
technique. He introduced no new colours, no new harmonizations, con- 
fining his editing to such matters as parts that had been written out of the 
possible ranges of instruments and attempts to achieve climaxes simply by 
writing in crescendo signs without adding instruments or doubling voices. 
kt was a model of sensible, scholarly restoration. John Gutman, Mr. Bing’s 
assistant, provided a faithful, singable English translation, and various 
episodes were restored, the most important being one in Act IV in which 
the Simpleton reveals Boris’s crime. 

Too little rehearsal time was allotted for an enterprise of such dimensions, 
and the effect was disappointing. The restored scoring, fascinating in its 
personal colouration, tended to seem pale to listeners accustomed for 
years to Rimsky’s lush hues and broad theatrical sweep ; and whatever the 
rights of the matter may be, Mr. Stiedry’s conducting seemed cautious and 
lacking in impulse. 

Perhaps a better cast would have changed this view of the ur-Boris. In 
any case, George London’s portrayal in the title role was disappointing, 
for, despite his intelligence and natural presence, his voice seemed light in 
weight and colour (at least for the Metropolitan) and his characterization 
was histrionic rather than compelling. Cesare Siepi sang the role later, 
and although his diction was not as clear and his characterization little 
grander in stature his real bass voice helped him seem larger in scale. 
Jerome Hines sang excellently as Pimenn, but most of the other principals 
were varyingly ineffective. ‘The project was certainly worth while, but it 
has yet to be realized. 

Of the productions from the first two years of Mr. Bing’s administration, 
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Steber, Guarrera, Brownlee, Tucker and Thebom in ‘Cosi fan tutte’ at the 
Metropolitan. Photo Sedge LeBlang 


most suffered from changes in acts and a slackening of the original stage 
direction. Cavalleria Rusticana and Pagliacci retained their Armistead 
settings, and the former looked about as it had to begin with; but Max 
Leavitt’s controversial, stvlized staging of Pagliacci had been so changed, 
had slipped so far back into the routine way of doing things, that it no 
longer bore much relationship to what the producer originally intended. 
The Gerard settings for Don Carlo looked as majestic as always, but the 
mass scenes had lost in personnel, and the precision of Margaret Webster’s 
staging had begun to decline. The Aida settings, also by Gerard, had begun 
to show signs of wear and tear under the rather slovenly lighting, and Miss 
Webster’s staging had been altered markedly by successive casts—for 
the better, in this case, but the sinking into routine was disquieting. 
Rigoletto, with its splendid Berman sets for the first three acts and in- 
explicable botch for the last, fared rather better, since Herbert Graf was 
present to preserve and refresh his stage direction, and Alfred Lunt’s 
staging of Cosi fan tutte stayed pretty much intact despite his absence in 
England. Garson Kanin’s Fledermaus had undergone changes in detail 
and lost some of its original spirit, and Tyrone Guthrie’s Carmen, played 
in. Mr. Gerard’s least satisfactory Metropolitan settings, had begun to 
suffer—or, many would say, to gain—from the depredations of forgetful, 


wilful, or uninstructed singers. (to be continued). 
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Some Glyndebourne Singers 
Alda Noni 


This delightful soprano, whose picture appears on our cover, is no 
stranger to British audiences. In this her fourth season with the Glynde- 
bourne Company, she will be heard as Clorinda ir Cenerentola, Despina 
and Blondchen. 

Noni was born in ‘Trieste and she studied voice and piano at the local 
conservatory. Her debut was at Lubiana in 1941 as Rosina. ‘The following 
year she went to the Vienna State Opera with a four-year contract, where 
she soon became a specialist in soubrette roles. While in Vienna she was 
heard as Norina, Despina, Oscar, Gilda, Violetta and, in 1943, Zerbinetta 
in the Ariadne auf Naxos performances to mark Strauss’s eightieth birthday, 
the cast included Reining as Ariadne, Seefried as the Composer, Lorenz 
as Bacchus, and Schoefficr, Kunz, Loose, Schwaiger and Riitgers; Bohm 
conducted. 

In 1944 she returned to Italy, singing Lucia, Adina and Mimi at Trieste, 
and then in the autumn of 1945 she came to the Rome Opera where she 
sang Susanna, Rosina, Norina, Adina, and Lucia. London first heard her 
in August 1946 when she delighted many of us at the Cambridge Theatre 
in the memorable Don Pasquale production which brought Stabile back to 
London as Malatesta, and introduced us to Martin Lawrence as Pasquale. 

Then followed the usual progress through all the Italian Opera Houses, 
Venice, Naples, Bologna; and in the 1948-9 season the Scala, where she 
made her debut as Carolina in // Matrimonio Segreto. She came to 
Edinburgh in 1949 to sing Oscar in Un Ballo in Maschera and to Glynde- 
bourne in 1950 for Despina and Blondchen, after which she came to 
Covent Garden with the Scala Company to sing Nanetta in Falstaff. 

Her repertory includes besides the parts already mentioned, Zerlina 
(Don Giovanni and Fra Diavolo) Papagena, Sofia (Signor Bruschino), Ines 
(L’Osteria Portoghese), Leila, Ophelia, Musetta, Gnese (// Campiello), 
Sophie (Werther), Marina (Quattro Rusteghi), and the Cavaliere (La buona 
figliola). 

Noni’s delicious sense of humour is apparent in her singing and acting, 
and her study of Clorinda, one of the sisters in Cenerentola, is one 
of the funiest female impersonations to be seen on the operatic stage. 


Magda Laszlo 

This year’s new soprano, who will sing the title part in Gluck’s Aleeste, 
was born in Marosvasarhely, Transylvania. She studied at the Franz 
Liszt Conservatory in Budapest and from 1946-9 was a member of the 
Budapest Opera. 

In 1946 she visited Rome and in the following year began her long 
association with the Italian Radio, singing Isolde in a studio performance 
of Wagner’s opera under Previtali with ‘Tasso and Nicolai. From then until 
the present, she has probably taken part in more performances of modert 
works than any other contemporary Italian artist. 

In 1949 she created the part of the Mother in Dallapiccola’s prize-winning 
work J/ Prigioniero, this was a radio performance, but she repeated it on,the 
stage at the 1950 Florence Festival under Hermann Scherchen. Of this 
performance, the Editor wrote: ‘Magda Laszlo (the Mother), gave 4 
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Magda Laszlo 


performance of remarkable beauty 
and intensity.’ 

During 1949 Laszlo also sang 
Agave in Ghendini’s Le Baccanti, 
the parts of Medea, Maria and 
Giulietta. in Malipiero’s Mondi 
celesti infernali, a work that won a 
Radio Italiana prize in 1949, and the 
title part in Strauss’s Daphne. 

In 1950 she sang the part of the 
First Messenger in Dallapiccola’s fob 
in the season organized by the 
Associazione Anfiparnaso and Radio 
Italiana at the Teatro Eliseo, Rome; 
she was also heard as Violante in 
Malipiero’s L’ Allegra Brigata and 
Miranda in Casella’s Donna Ser- 
pente. The following season Laszlo 
sang the role of Damara in Lualdi’s 
La figlia del re, a part she has 
recently repeated at the ‘Teatro 
Comunale, Florence, under the 
direction of the composer. 





During last season she sang Jocasta in Oedipus Rex, the title part in 
Busoni’s Turandot, and Cardillac’s daughter in Cardillac. Other parts in 
her enormous repertory not mentioned so far include Iphigenia, Donna 
Anna, the Countess, Maria Boccanegra, Mélisande, Agathe, Norma, Elvira 
(Puritant), Elisabeth (Tannhduser), Elsa, Senta, Eva and Marie in Wozzeck. 

Despite this emphasis on modern works, it is as a singer of Bach, Gluck, 
Mozart and Handel, that Laszlo wishes to be known. She has recorded 
quite an amount of Bach and also some Italian art songs, which display 
fine musicianship, intelligence and a voice of great beauty. 


Helmut Krebs 

Krebs, one of the most intelligent 
of the post-war generation of Ger- 
man tenors, was born in Dortmund 
on 8 October 1913. His career 
started shortly before the war at the 
Berlin Volksoper, but was inter- 
rupted for war service and then 
resumed, first at Diisseldorf, and 
then at the Berlin Staatsoper, where 
among other roles he sang David, 
Pelléas and Fenton. 


Helmut Krebs 
Photo Faakson, Berlin 











Juan Oncina Photo Villan 


In the 1949-50 season, he began 
his association with the Stidtische 
Oper, Berlin, of which organization 
he is still a member. At that house 
he has sung the parts of Don Ottavio, 
Belmonte, Jaquino, Herod, Oedipus 
Rex, Albert Herring, and, during 
this season, the part of Alfred in the 
controversial Leonore go 45. 

Like Magda Laszld, he specializes 
in radio opera, and his roles in 
studio performances have included 
Achilles in IJphigénie en Aulis, 
Abdisu in Palestrina, the Astrologer 
in Le Cog d’or and Ferdinand in 
Egk’s Colombus. He is also in great 
demand as a lieder singer, and his 
tastes in song and music are ver 
similar to those displayed in this country by Peter Pears. At Glyndebourne 
he will be heard as Belmonte, and at Edinburgh as Idamante. 





Juan Oncina 

Last year’s Don Ramiro returns to repeat that part and to sing Ferrando 
in some of the performances of Cosi fan tutte. 

Oncina was born in Spain and made his debut at Barcelona in 1946 in 
the part of des Grieux, with Mercedes Capsir who was his teacher, a 
Manon. In the same year he went to Italy, and his first appearance in that 
country was at Bologna as Almaviva in // Barbiere with Gobbi. Appearances 
in the Italian provinces followed, and there were also seasons in Egypt, 
Switzerland and his native Spain. In 1949 he appeared at the Florence 
Festival in the part of Don Carlos in Cherubini’s L’Osteria portoghese and 
in 1950 in Lully’s Armide. 

Appearances at the San Carlo, la Fenice, Trieste and Catania have 
followed. And since last season’s appearances at Glyndebourne he has 
sung with great success at Monte Carlo and again in Italy. His large 
repertory includes the parts of Paolino (Matrimonio segreto), ‘Tonio (Figha 
dei Reggimento) Ernesto, Nemorino, Elvino, Lindoro (/.’/tal/iana), Alfredo, 
Duca di Mantova, Don Ottavio, Tamino, Wilhelm Meister, Werther, 
Nadir and Fritz. 

Oncina is married to the soprano Tatiana Menotti, with whom he has 
appeared on many occasions, and whom British opera-goers will remember 
trom Glyndebourne 1936 (Despina) and Edinburgh 1947 (Susanna). 
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News 


America 

Curt Weiler sends the following final report of the season from New 
York: The final weeks of the Metropolitan season brought performances 
of Traviata (Albanese, Conley, Merrill; conductor Erede), and the cus- 
tomary performances of Persifal, which was given three times under 
Stiedry. Svanholm and Darcy sang the title part, Varnay and Harshaw 
were the Kundrys, Hotter, London and Sigurd Bjoerling were heard as 
Amfortas, Ernster and Hines as Gurnemanz, Pechner and Davidson as 
Klingsor and Vichegonov as Titurel. Immediately after the season closed, 
the company embarked on its annual spring tour, giving fifty-four per- 
formances in sixteen cities throughout the United States and Canada. The 
company utilises two trains, taking with it as it does 309 persons, 15,000 
costumes, 100 crates of lighting equipment and 17 complete productions. 

A Gala Concert was given in New York on March 30, the proceeds of 
which were dedicated to the reconstruction of the Vienna State Opera. 
Hilde Giiden, Jarmila Novotna, Ljuba Welitsch, George London and 
Cesare Siepi were among the participants. 


Austria 

Recent events at the Vienna Staatsoper included performances of 
Falstaff with Réthy, Felbermayer, Anday, Dagmar Hermann, Edelmann, 
Poell, Christ, Preger, Rus and Wernigk: conductor Hollreiser; Daphne 
with Reining, Schiirhoff, Loose, Dermota, Friedrich, Poell: conductor 
Zallinger; and Otello with Reining, Lorenz and Schoeffler: conductor 
Kempe. At Graz, a new opera entitled Donna Miranda by Rudolf Kattnig 
had its first performance under Walter Goldschmidt late in February. The 
libretto by Bruno Hardt-Warden is based on a short story, Carneval in 
Venedig, by H. W. Geisler and deals with one of Casanova’s adventures. 
The opera was well received by critics and public. 


Belgium 

Between May 6 and 11 the Vienna State Opera gave performances of 
Don Giovanni, Die Zauberfléte, Rosenkavalier, Figaro and Cosi fan tutte in 
Brussels. Later in the month the Opéra-Comique of Paris gave perfor- 
mances of Pelléas et Meélisande. 


Germany 

Horst Koegler sends the following report from Berlin: Sometimes 
the ineffectiveness of all operatic criticism becomes especially apparent. 
By March 10, the March issue of OPERA, containing Winton Dean’s 
review of Covent Garden’s Orpheus arrived at Berlin. Two weeks later the 
Stadtische Oper premiered the same opera. Quite enough time, one 
thinks, if not to change the whole conception of the planned production 
(for which the French version with revised key-relationship was scheduled), 
at least to complete the god’s condition, by restoring the three or four 
bars of the original score, where he forbids Orpheus to explain to his wife 
the reason for his averted gaze. This is a psychological condition essential 
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Elisabeth Griimmer and Margarete 
Klose in ‘Orpheus’ 
Photo Croner 


for the modern audience, as Mr, 
Dean had so justly stated in his 
January article. The  Stadtische 
Oper, of course, ignored his ex- 
cellent hint. Why change anything 
that has been sanctified by good old 
tradiuon;: 

The Berlin production follows 
the three act pattern with an inter- 
mission after the scene in the 
Elysian Fields, and it must be said, 
that the d-minor ballet of the Furies 
after Orpheus’s admittance to the 
underworld makes at least musically 
a very effective contrast to the dance 
of the Blessed Spirits which in- 
mediately follows. Rather question- 
able, however, seems the cutting of ensemble and chorus in the ‘Temple of 
Love scene, which is now exclusively reigned over by the ballet. Producer 
Fritz Dittgen and choreographer Gustav Blank placed the chorus in the 
wings and in the orchestra pit, but they failed to exploit the possibilities of 
the freedom thus achieved. Hans Ulrich Schmiickle was responsible for 
the designs (those for the second act were more suitable for the Magic Flute 
than for classical Greece), the pretty-pretty costumes and some brilliantly 
handled lighting-effects. Arthur Rother conducted his fifth premiere of the 
season and he looked and sounded rather tired. The passionate Orpheus 
was Margarete Klose. Elisabeth Griimmer as Eurydice looked like a 
Botticelli madonna, though her voice lacked sometimes the ease that she 
displays in other performances. ‘The charming Amor was Lisa Otto—one 
wished only that the producer might have given her better assistance. 

In staging the Polish national opera Halka by Stanislaw Moniuszko, the 
Deutsche Staatsoper Berlin added an unusually rewarding opera to its 
repertory. Long before he had heard any bar of the scores by his con- 
temporary colleagues, Moniuszko had ‘invented’ Verdian stretta-effects, 
Wagnerian leitmotive techniques, and instrumental tricks cultivated by the 
later Gounod. That means he was one of the most original composers of his 
time. Even where he uses West European models, he interweaves them so 
thoroughly with the Polish musical idiom that one quickly forgets even 
during the first act to listen for ‘foreign influences’. If one admires the 
grandeur and the majesty with which Moniuszko handles the first two acts, 
dealing with the engagement-festivities for the young and rich landlord 
Janusch and his bride Sophia, one feels how the beat of the composer's 
heart grew faster the moment he came to the third and fourth acts, where 
Halka, a poor peasant girl, returns to her homely village after a fruitless 
attempt at appealing to the heart of Janusch, her lover and the father of her 
yet unborn child. When Jontek, who is in love with Halka, tells the peasants 
the story of their humiliation at the castle of Janusch’s father-in-law, and 
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in the following scene, where the suppressed and exploited peasants have 
to pay homage to the young married Janusch and his bride, while Halka in 
her despair throws herself from a rock, Moniuszko’s score displays a 
stirring and even revolutionary élan, which makes this opera a true 
antecedent of Boris. Curiously enough the strong social-critical tendencies 
were only half realized. Producer Leon Schiller—engaged like the choreo- 
grapher Eugeniusz Poplinski from Warsaw—made me hope, that at least 
the third and fourth acts might be staged in Poland herself, with more 
imagination and less dullness. The production of the chorus scenes-—and 
this is distinctly a chorus-opera—was nothing if not conventional. Designs 
and costumes were by Hainer Hill and the agreeable conductor of the 
performance I heard was Gerhard Hiittig (the premiere was conducted by 
Mierczyslaw Mierzejewski from Warsaw). Within her limited means 
Liselotte Losch offered a convincing interpretation of Halka. She was 
supported by the superb Janusch of Kurt Rehm and the moving Jontek of 
Erich Witte. A highly welcome revival at the same theatre was Janacek’s 
Jenufa. With singers like Hedwig Miiller-Biitow, Aga Joesten, Erich Witte 
and Julius Katona, and conducted by Gustav Grossmann, it is one of the 
best performances the Staatsoper has to offer. 

Other events at the Stadtische Oper have included appearances by 
Inge Borkh as Tosca, Senta and Salome. Miss Borkh will also be heard in 
the title part in the revival of Schilling’s Mona Lisa, under Heger. 

The Diisseldorf Opera has recently mounted a production of Handel’s 
Julius Caesar in which the title part was sung by Willibald Vohla and the 
part of Cleopatra by Hanni Mack. Arnold Quennet was the conductor. At 
Hagen, the first performance in Germany of Martinu’s Comedy on the 
Bridge was given under the title of Koméddie auf der Briicke. Karlsruhe 
has revived Wolf-Ferrari’s S/y and at Frankfurt Rennert has been in 
charge of the first performance in Germany of the new version of Hinde- 
mith’s Cardillac, which was conducted by Solti. At Niirnberg a week in 
May was devoted to modern works and performances of Mathis der Maler, 
Don Juan und Faust (Reutter), Oedipus Rex, Le Rossignol and Orft’s Orfeo 
were given. 

Everett Helm sends the following report of activity at Stuttgart: 

Germany is today in a curious situation; it is a land without a cultural 
capital. Berlin used to be for Germany what Paris is for France, London 
for England and New York for America. There was, however, one 
important difference between Germany and these countries: many pro- 
vincial German cities maintained a cultural life including theatre and 
opera that was independent and often very active indeed. Berlin’s leading 
position has been practically nullified by the fact that this city is cut off 
from Western Germany by the Russian Zone. The result is that several 
West German cities now share among them the glory that was Berlin. 
None can approach this glory, and none has such an advantage over the 
others that it can claim to be the spiritual heir to the leading position. 
_ In the field of opera, there are no companies that compare with the 
former Berlin Staatsoper. Several, however, are in the front rank: 
Hamburg, Munich, Stuttgart, Frankfurt and the West-Berlin Municipal 
Opera, then Diisseldorf, Essen, Hanover, Cologne, Wiesbaden. 

The Wiirttemberg State Opera in Stuttgart has distinguished itself since 
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the war and more particularly in the past three years by the general level 
of its performances. There have been few really poor performances, and 
there have been some outstandingly good ones. Under the direction of 
Generalintendant Walter Erich Schafer, and Generalmusikdirektor 
Ferdinand Leitner, the Stuttgart Opera has engaged an ensemble with few 
weak points and including some outstanding voices such as Lore Wissmann 
and Trude Eipperle, sopranos, Wolfgang Windgassen, tenor, Gustay 
Neidlinger, bass, Alexander Welitsch, baritone, Res Fischer and Hetti 
Pliimacher, altos. The chorus and orchestra are staffed by excellent voices 
and instrumentalists. 

The secret of the high standard of Stuttgart’s performances, however 
(and it is an open secret) is thorough and sufficient rehearsal. There is no 
such thing as a ‘rush job’ here; every opera that is new to the ensemble, or 
that has not been produced for some time, is thoroughly rehearsed, so that 
it ‘sits’ before it is put into the repertory. In this respect, as in many 
others, the credit goes to the gifted conductor, Ferdinand Leitner. 

Leitner’s natural gifts are supplemented and supported by a thorough 
musicianship and musical training, a comprehensive knowledge of reper- 
tory and an immaculate baton technique. He is a serious musician who 
insists on obtaining the best possible results from the means at his disposal 
and who realizes that rehearsals are indispensible to attaining such results, 
Leitner’s rise to fame has been rapid in recent years—he is still a young 
man. This year he has appeared as guest conductor in Rome and in Venice; 
next year he will conduct in Holland as well as Italy. In the latter country 
he will make a tape recording of Strawinsky’s Rake’s Progress for the 
Italian radio. He is eminently qualified to make this recording, for he 
assisted Strawinsky in preparing the world premiere of that opera in 
Venice and subsequently conducted the first German performance in 
Stuttgart. 

It is largely thanks to Leitner’s catholic taste and abilities that the 
repertory of the Stuttgart opera for the season 1952-3 is one of the most 
interesting of all Germany. It includes such standard works as Meister- 
singer, Tristan, The Marriage of Figaro, The Magic Flute, Faust, Carmen, 
Tosca, Butterfly and Rosenkavalier ; also less frequently performed operas 
such as Arabella, Otello, Elektra and Ariadne auf Naxos; and contemporary 
works such as the recently-premiered 7rionfi of Carl Ortf or the ballet 
evening including Strawinsky’s Scénes de Ballet and the Stuttgart composer 
Hermann Reuter’s Notturno Montmartre. 

This season Meistersinger is being brought out in a new mise-en-scéne, 
and the entire Ring is also being prepared. The chorus of the Stuttgart 
Opera is outstanding under the leadership of Heinz Mende. During Holy 
Week it gave a splendid performance of Bach’s St. Matthew Passion 
together with the opera orchestra. The latter, under Leitner’s baton, gives 
eight symphony concerts in Stuttgart in the course of the season. 

This year the Stuttgart Opera will give guest performances in Paris, 
Venice and Lucerne. In April Paris will hear the St. Matthew Passion 
and three performances of The Marriage of Figaro; in May the opera 
appears in Venice, presenting three performances of Tristan und Isolde; 
and in the course of the Lucerne Festival in August, Leitner will conduct 
five performances of The Marriage of Figaro. 
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Scene iv of ‘Hary Fanos’ at the Budapest State Opera 


Eire 

Cecil Smith sends the following report from Dublin: Since the first 
week of its four-week spring season coincided with the final days of the 
festival called An Tostal, the Dublin Grand Opera Society decided to make 
quite a splurge. The Bavarian State Opera, from Munich, was invited to 
share the schedule with an ad hoc company of Italians. The Munich people, 
appearing on this side of the Channel for the first time, offered Tristan und 
Isolde, Figaros Hochzeit, and, of all things, German-language performances 
of La Bohéme and La Traviata. The pickup Italian group gave (in Italian) 
Madama Butterfly, Rigoletto, and Il Barbiere di Siviglia. Both companies 
were filled out by local Irish singers in the smallest parts. Radio Eirann 
co-operated in the project by providing the Radio Eirann Orchestra for all 
the Munich Opera performances. The Italians were forced to make do with 
a mixed instrumental personnel, including such radio players as were 
willing to take on the extra work. 

The opening performance of Tristan und Isolde was said to be Dublin’s 
first hearing of the work in 47 years. Robert Heger worked miracles with 
the Radio Eirann Orchestra, which played with truly amazing supp!eness 
and expressiveness. The cast included Erna Schlueter (better in artistic 
intention than in vocal realization), August Seider (a most persuasive 
Tristan, especially in the last act), Lra Malaniuk (a delectable, if light- 
voiced, Brangaene), and Hans Hermann Nissen (who has graduated down- 
ward to the role of Marke, which he sang with regal dignity). Some of 
the singers in subsequent performances were Gerda Sommerschuh and 
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Imre Pallo and Klora Palankay in 
‘Hary Fanos’ at Budapest 


Hans Hopf (Bohéme), Sari Barabas, 
Richard Holm, and Karl Schmitt- 
Walter (Traviata), Kathe Nentwig, 
Cacilie Reich, Benno Kusche, and 
Schmitt-Walter (Figaro). Among 
the members of the Italian company 
were Elena Rizzieri, Gianella Borelli, 
Giuseppe Forgione, Paolo Silveri, 
and Plinio Clabassi. 













Hungary 

Maria Matyas who sang the part 
of Orzse in the new production of 
Hary Fanos at the Budapest State 
Opera has been awarded the 1953 
Kossuth prize. The title part was 
sung by Imre Palld. The production 
which marked Kodaly’s seventieth 
birthday was by Gustav Olah who also designed the sets; Janos Ferencsik 
conducted. 



















Italy 

Peter Dragadze sends the following report from Milan: If it is 
possible to describe an operatic production as perfect today, this adjective 
can truly be applied to the Scala production of Rossini’s L.’/taliana m 
Algeri. Mario Petri as Mustafa displayed a mature technique, and put 
over his part with great gusto and understanding. Giulietta Simionato was 
a brilliant Isabella, showing much wit and spirit and looking delightful on 
the stage. Mattiwilda Dobbs sang the part of Elvira, and made known a 
small but very pure voice. Valletti was a vocally agile Lindoro and 
Bruscantini a scintillating Taddeo; the cast further included Mafalda 
Masini and Enrico Campi. Carlo Maria Giulini was responsible for the 
fine musical performance and Corrado Pavolini for the production. The 
sets and costumes were by Franco Zeffirelli. 

The revival of Massenet’s .Wanon under Votto was rather disappointing. 
The work seemed to drag and Rizzieri’s Manon although well sung lacked 
warmth. Tagliavini’s des Grieux was uneven, and he indulged in too much 
mezza-voce Which at times even became falsetto. Panerai was an effective 
Lescaut and Modesti a dignified Conte des Grieux. 

Jacopo Napoli’s Mas’ Aniello was third in last year’s Verdi prize competi- 
tion. Its Scala premiere was scarcely a success, the work being unimagina- 
tive and hackneyed, musically and dramatically. Carlo Bergonzi, Franca 
Duval, Gian Giacomo Guelfi and Giuseppe Modesti were the leading 
singers in this work which was conducted by Nino Sanzogno. Benois’s 
sets were the saving grace of the performance. 
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Simionato and Petri in ‘L’ Italiana in Algeri’ at the Scala. 
Photo Piccaghani 


The season at Cagliari has included a revival of Ernani with Mancini, 
Turrini and Protti; performances of Boris with Christoff, Pirazzini, Spataro, 
de Taranto, Sani, Mandalari and Wesselowsky, conductor Jascha Horen- 
stein; and a double bill, comprising // diavolo nel campanile (Lualdi) with 
Rizzoli, Mandalari, de ‘Taranto, and The Medium with Pederzini, Leonelli, 
Coleman and Sani. 

The Carlo Felice, Genoa opened its spring season with a performance 
of Den Carlos conducted by Capuana ; Pedrini, Barbieri, Picchi, Mascherini, 
Rossi-Lemeni and Morisani were the chief singers. The season continued 
with performances of Lucia di Lammermoor with Callas, di Stefano, 
Mascherini and Algorta (in the last performance Dolores Wilson sang the 
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First scene of Napoli’s ‘Mas’ Aniello’ at the Scala: set by Benois. 
Photo Piccaglians 


part of Lucia), Manon, with Carosio, di Stefano, Li Donni, The Magic 
Flute with Mattiwilda Dobbs, Bruscantini and Valletti, conductor Perlea, 
and Aida with Araujo, Nicolai, Penno, Savarese and Stefanoni, conductor 
Serafin. 

Dr. Ester Dinacci sends the following report from Naples: Aida was 
given a new production at the San Carlo, and was perhaps the greatest 
success of the season. Tebaldi in the title part was as perfect as one could 
hope for, her great qualities as singer and actress being much in evidence. 
Stignani’s superb Amneris was as free as it always has been. Penno was the 
Radames, inclined to push his voice, Savarese was a powerful Amonasro 
and Neri a striking Ramfis; Santini conducted. Svegfried and Géotter- 
ddmmerung were given by the Bayreuth ensemble under Knappertsbusch 
and produced by Wieland Wagner. Wolfgang Windgassen was the 
Siegfried, singing with a smallish but beautiful voice. Médl was a moving 
Briinnhilde and she had a special success with the public. 

The season at Palermo has included many outstanding performances 
including Mefistofele (Tebaldi, de Cecco, Poggi, Neri, conductor Capuana), 
Samson and Delilah (Nicolai, Vinay, Campolonghi, conductor Capuana), 
Sonnambula (Carosio, Misciano, Tozzi, conductor de Fabritiis), Carmen 
(Tassinari), Bohéme (Carteri, Poggi), Cyrano de Bergerac (( yavazzl, 
Annaloro), // Barbiere (Simionato, Oncina, Bechi, ‘Tajo, Luise, conductor 
Molinari-Pradelli) and Don Giovanni (Menkes, Malagrida, Carteri, Petri, 
Tajo, Monti). 
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Callas and di Stefano who sung in 
‘Lucia’ at Genoa 


Cynthia Jolly sends the follow- 
ing report from Rome: Manon 
Lescaut, conducted by Santini, was 
staged as a gala occasion to mark the 
25th anniversary of the existing 
theatre and its blossoming as an 
‘Ente Autonomo’. Clara Petrella’s 
Manon began as a tall elegant 
creature in black velvet, too well- 
brought up to risk vulgarity, and she 
never quite lost this effortless aristo- 
cracy which suits her so well in other 
roles. (A much more likely and more 
kittenish Manon had been given 
previously by Fiorella Carmen- Forti 
in the Massenet version.) All the 
same, Petrella is a joy to listen to, 
with her distinctive timbre, equalized tone and significant phrasing. She 
had to submit to some humiliating embraces from Lauri-Volpi, who 
bungled and tumbled his hour upon the stage. His singing now requires 
a claque with enormous palms to hide the lack of enthusiasm. A total lack 
of mezzo-piano and tasteless exaggerations of all types summarize the sad 
story. Borriello’s Lescaut was a polished performance and his diction 
unusually clear: Franco Calabrese, a young bass with an aptitude for 
characterizing old men, gave a civilized venom and no little pathos to the 
wicked old Geronte. 

Mascagni’s Lodoletta was a pleasant surprise, though perhaps it could 
never be so outside its country of origin. It boasts absurdities which the 
staging did not attempt to remedy: in the third act one is startled by ladies 
dancing bare-shouldered in the snow at Carnival whilst one of their kind 
succumbs from exposure! Nevertheless, everything is scaled down to 
bucolic proportions and not over-weighted: it is a pretty, domesticated 
little opera which falls easily on the ear, though this organ soon tires of 
falling semitones at cadences. Gavazzeni (replacing the late Umberto 
Berrettoni) conducted with eminent good sense and encouraged the tense 
and persevering chorus of boys like the best of choirmasters. Giuseppe 
Campora (Flammen) will nev er look like a painter but he has a true singer’s 
instincts. His upper register is strong and vibrant, he has a fine piano and 
he never stints or shouts. Giuseppina Arnaldi, who played a bird-like 
Lucia last year, showed that to a medium-range part like Lodoletta she 
can bring much artistry and a good middle-voice. Cassinelli made a fine 
old foster-father of Antonio. 

Next came Enea, a new opera on the Aenas story by Guido Guerrini, 
conducted by Emidio Tieri. It would not be exaggerating to say that it 
would have been possible to write on it before seeing it, so close was it in 
conception and production to its long line of antecedents: Porrino’s Gli 
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Above: Stignani and Tebaldi in ‘ Aida’ at Naples. Photo Troncone 


Below: Act Ill of ‘Manon Lescaut’ at Rome. Photo Real 











Giuseppina Arnaldi as Lodoletta at 
Rome. Photo Savio 


Orazi, Liviabella’s Antigone, etc. It 
was a cardboard reconstruction of 
the national epic without form, 
suggestiveness or dramatic develop- 
ment. The only really lively moments 
occurred in the last Act when Aeneas 
(Christoff) and Turnus (Corelli) 
fight out a Hollywood duel for 
Lavinia (Antonietta Stella) amid 
trumpet fanfares, and the whole 
company were privileged with the 
prodigious portent of a cross which 
appears in the sky. Its latent political 
significance drew sparks from some 
critics but the public as a whole was 
apathetic. This member of it laments 
the prodigal waste of time and talent on such artistically unprofitable 
enterprises. 

At the instigation of the bass Alfredo Colella, the Sicilian composer 
Mulé, one-time Director of the Conservatoire of Santa Cecilia, was given 
a festive commemoration at the Quirino with the performance of two of 
his one-act operas: the Baronessa di Carini and the Cavalleria-like 
Monacella della Fontana, which bursts with local colour. Joy Hoodless 
played the title-role in the first piece displaying a pleasant stage-manner 
and a fresh, clear tone. 


Poland 


There are at present five opera houses operating in Poland of which 
those at Warsaw and Poznan are the most important. The latter was the 
only pre-war theatre to escape destruction. Moniusko’s Halka had a great 
success in this theatre. Other native works heard in Poland include the same 
composer’s Paria and the Haunted Castle; Le Cog d’Or, Boris, Bohéme, 
Traviata, Queen of Spades, Eugen Onegin and The Bartered Bride are other 
popular works in Poland today. 





Portugal 

The season at Lisbon opened with a performance of Nabucco conducted 
by de Fabritiis. Tito Gobbi sang the title part and the cast included Lucia 
Kelston, Elena Nicolai, and Mirto Picchi. This was followed by perfor- 
mances of Manon (Fiorella Carmen-Forti, Prandelli, Borriello) and Aida 
(Araujo, Nicolai, Turrini, Gobbi), de Fabritiis conducted both works. 


South Africa 

David Shepherd sends the following report from Capetown: The 
University of Capetown is not only the oldest university in southern 
Africa, but is one which takes seriously its responsibilities for disseminating 
knowledge over the ‘dark continent’ in quarters far afield from its own 
locality. As the music department has a well-organised Opera School with 
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an honourable record of 21 years of opera production behind it, it is not 
surprising that the University’s Department of Extra-Mural Studies has 
decided to send an Opera Group to centres in southern Africa where live 
performances of opera are unknown. 

This was the basic idea behind the recent visit of the University opera 
to Rhodesia where performances were given at Umtali (4), Salisbury (6), 
Gwelo (2) and Bulawayo (4). The tour was an unqualified success: full and 
enthusiastic audiences resulting in that rare achievement, financial profit, 
was the reward for this spirited and far-seeing pioneering effort. 

It is a mistake nowadays to consider that communities visited by an 
opera company for the first time in their history are necessarily uninformed 
and lack comparative standards of judgement. A town like Umtali, for 
instance, with a population of 6,000, possesses a flourishing Recorded 
Music Society at which opera on L.P. is a regular programme feature. It is 
true that a certain section of the Rhodesian public would probably have 
preferred a standard opera repertory to the six short operas actually given 
by the University opera company—Gianni Schicchi, Telephone, Medium, 
Serva Padrona, Susanna’s Secret and Dark Sonnet—but the fact that at 
Gwelo and Umtali queues formed three hours before the doors were 
opened is evidence that public response to a relatively ‘unknown’ repertory 
was entirely satisfactory. 

Noreen Berry made a great impression in The Medium, her performance 
being described by the critic of the Rhodesian Herald as ‘absolutely terrific’. 
Another newspaper said that The Medium was so well done that ‘most 
people felt they had just come out from under a steamroller, so wrung with 
emotion were they’. 

The Bulawayo Chronicle confessed to running out of adjectives to 
describe the ‘superlative artistry’ of Gregorio Fiasconaro, who sang the 
baritone lead in four of the operas. 

The most modern of the operas presented—Erik Chisholm’s one-acter 
(on an early O'Neill play) Dark Sonnet, and probably the first music in 
12-tone ever to be heard in Rhodesia—impressed by its stark realism, apt 
dissonances and colourful orchestration, again proving a tour de force of 
acting and singing on the part of that remarkable young artist, Noreen 
Berry, in this original 38-minute scena. 

The company toured a skeleton orchestra, augmented by the municipal 
orchestras at Umtali, Salisbury and Bulawayo. Erik Chisholm was con- 
ductor and musical director and Gregorio Fiasconaro stage director and 
producer. 


Switzerland 

The season at Zurich has included productions of Goetz’s The Taming 
of the Shrew under Victor Reinshagen, with Max Lichtegg and Nora 
Jungwirth in the leading parts; 7iefland with Gabriella Lupancea from 
Vienna as Martha, Lechleitner as Pedro and Frederick Gynrod as 
Sebastiano, the conductor was again Reinshagen and the producer Karl 
Schmid-Bloss. Adrienne Miglietti was a new Queen of the Night in Die 
Zauberfléte with Lore Wissmann as Pamina, Lichtegg as ‘Tamino, Ferenz 
as Papageno and Manfred Jungwirth as Sarastro. Hans Rosbaud was the 
conductor. 
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Obituary 


Mariette Mazarin. The French dramatic soprano who sang the title 
role in Elektra at its first American performance in 1910, died in France 
on February 22. Mme. Mazarin studied at the Paris Conservatoire, and 
made her debut at the Opéra as Aida. She also sang at the Opéra-Comique 
and La Monnaie, Brussels. Her roles included Alceste, Carmen, Louise, 
Thais, the three Briinnhildes, Salome, Tosca and Santuzza. 

Umberto Berretoni. This well-known Italian conductor died in 
Florence at the end of February, soon after he had completed the season 
at Reggio Emilia, where he conducted this year a revival of Franchetti’s 
Germania. He was born in Florence in 1890 and was a regular conductor 
at the San Carlo, Naples, Trieste and elsewhere in Italy. He conducted 
the first performances of Wolf-Ferrari’s La Dama Boba at the Scala in 
1939 and Trecate’s Ghirlino in 1940. 

Suzanne Adams. The death of this American-born soprano took place 
in London on February 5. She was born in Massachusetts in 1872 and 
made her debut at the Paris Opéra as Juliette in 1894. Her Covent Garden 
debut took place in 1898 in the same part, and was heard regularly at 
Covent Garden and the Metropolitan. She created the part of Hero in 
Stanford’s Much Ado about Nothing at Covent Garden in 1904, and her 
roles included Eurydice, Donna Elvira, Cherubino, Philine, Micaela, 
Marguerite, and Elisabeth de Valois. 


- 
Tristan Recorded 
by Erwin Stein 

The new records of Tristan und Isolde are very good indeed. The cast 
is almost the best obtainable, the Philharmonia Orchestra produces lovely 
sounds, and Furtwangler is in his element, especially in the lyrical sections 
in which he hardly misses a point that could possibly be made. The many 
little gems of the score sparkle in full splendour; the recording is excellent 
throughout, with voices and orchestra well balanced; that Flagstad’s 
Isolde is preserved for the future is most gratifying; and it is no mean 
achievement that we can for once hear those passages of the love duet and 
Tristan’s big monologues which, musically, dramatically, and psychologi- 
cally are all-important, but usually cut. These records should be a great 
boon for present and would-be Tristan fans. Yet in spite of all this praise, 
it is perhaps constructive criticism to mention the flaws that remain in a 
performance whose general standard is high. 

Tristans are even rarer than Isoldes, and it has become almost the rule 
that the male name part of the opera is not the one best represented at 
performance. Ludwig Suthaus on these records is no exception. He copes 
with the part all right, but his voice lacks the lyrical quality that Tristan 
needs. I found him most satisfactory in the monologues of the last act, 
which ask for more vigour than beauty of tone. 

Flagstad is in magnificent voice. She tackles phrases, over which 
other singers stumble, with perfect beauty and ease. But she has neither 
Isolde’s subtlety, nor her sophistication. Isolde is a highly strung person; 
Flagstad, luckily, is not. Each of Isolde’s phrases is intense and her mood 
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Vlagstad as Isolde. 
Photo Roger Wood 


is always changing. The sheer 
abruptness of her opening (Wer 
wagt mich su hdhnen?) is a clue to her 
character. It is foremost in the first 
act that I miss variety of tone colour 
and dramatic expression, and also 
intensity of feeling. In the second 
act, with Isolde’s emotion settled in 
one direction, one can unreservedly 
enjoy the beauty of Flagstad’s voice 
and her fine phrasing. The lament 
of the last act, on the other hand, is 
not wholly satisfactory. I have 
always felt that this passage—an 
aria in any sense-—is one of the 
finest of the opera and, both in 
expression and form, a great ex- 
ample of dramatic music. | for one prefer it to the Liebestod. The music is 
very varied, held together by a lovely recurring cadence, and makes the 
diverse shades and gradations of Isolde’s grief shine like the facets of a 
jewel. Flagstad’s delivery is not sufficiently varied and has not the full 
measure of Isolde’s despair. Her Liebestod, on the other hand, is beautifully 
sung, though her ‘live’ performances of the piece were even greater. 

I am a great admirer of Dietrich Fischer-Dieskau, who has not only a 
lovely voice of the widest range, but is also a rare musician. Each of his 
phrases is perfect, and exhausts its musical and dramatic meaning—one 
only regrets that Kurwenal has not got more to sing in the opera. 

I have never heard a better Brangine than Blanche Thebom. Her voice 
is flexible and beautiful, her phrasing exemplary. Brangine, one should 
remember, is a soprano, and not what is nowadays called a mezzo. Her 
part, it is true, moves largely in the middle range, but it is not only at 
climaxes that it rises to the top register. I have never liked too heavy- 
voiced Brangines. ‘Thebom has the great advantage of both a clear and 
almost nimble top, and a rich and full middle range. Thus her Einsam 
wachend, and particularly its second entry, is truly memorable. 

Josef Greindl is a very good King Mark with the right timbre for the 
part. Yet his big outburst would be still more effective if it were built up 
with a better defined conception of the piece’s over-all shape. The smaller 
parts too are excellently cast—with Rudolf Schock as Sailor and Shepherd, 
and our own Edgar Evans and Rhydderich Davies as Melot and Steersman. 

Now, if I dare to criticize a great conductor, | am by no means unaware 
of his many unique qualities. His performances have an atmosphere which 
is his alone, but which, I believe, does not suit all types of music. I have 
myself been an undaunted Furtwangler-enthusiast, but my first doubts as 
to his musical infallibility cropped up during a performance of the Choral 
Symphony, many years ago. I was listening attentively and with delight, 
but suddenly got a shock: a passage in the first movement I had been 
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looking forward to, did not come off, but sounded stiff and without mean- 
ing. Furtwangler had overstressed his point by imparting a wholly 
majestic character to a movement, which, according to Beethoven’s indica- 
tion should be played just poco—a little—smaestoso. I have since sometimes 
felt that Furtwangler does not always adapt his own conceptions to the 
realities of the music with which he is dealing. There is hardly a conductor 
who can convey slow music as convincingly as he, but sometimes his 
slowness over-reaches the limits the music allows for. I have not the 
preludes of the first and third acts in mind—these tempi are fine—but 
certain ritardandi which grow dead before their final point of rest, or 
instances of a few slow bars within an otherwise fast tempo, which, drawn 
out, relax the dramatic tension instead of increasing it. Such weakening 
of the tension, I feel, occurs during the scene of Isolde and Brangine in 
the first act, after Kurwenal has left them. The tempo is Sehr bewegt—very 
agitated—but slower passages are interspersed, and, in particular, five 
really slow bars, on the words fiir tiefstes Weh. To me, the terrible excite- 
ment of the scene is lost on the records through Furtwangler’s stressing of 
the retarding moments and his neglect of the over-all speed. In further 
consequence, the grave solemnity of Tristan’s entry loses some of its 
impact. 

Such deficiencies would hardly show, if most of the music were not 
magnificently done. And I would perhaps be less critical if I had not the 
vivid memory of another Tristan, of which I have spoken already in these 
pages. Compared with Mahler’s, Furtwangler’s recorded performance 
dwells in a cooler climate. 

The orchestra plays beautifully. Considering that the musicians have 
not played the opera together before, the balance of sound is remarkable. 
Apart from the cor anglais solo, which lacks poetry, most of the melodies 
are well phrased. There are some minor flaws, such as insufficient precision 
and balance in recitativic and sustained chords, which disclose that Tristan 
is not the orchestra’s daily fare. 

Records are a challenge to the critical ear, even if they are as good as 
these present. Different from life performances, they allow for considered 
opinion and considered comparisons. On the other hand, they easily 
assume the pretence of being models. As such, nearly all of them fail, and 
exceptions are as rare as among life performances. Artur Schnabel once 
told me that in recording he sometimes purposely made mistakes to 
preserve the naturalness and freshness of the music once it got ‘tinned’. 
He did not mean it only as a joke, and, by the way, he did not always 
succeed in his effort, for some of his records seem to me true models. Be 
that as it may, the main thing remains that listeners enjoy their discs. But 
they should be warned lest they take the performances by their favourites— 
which they play over and over again—for the real, only, and definitive 
way the music goes. 

The cast of the new recording is as follows: Ludwig Suthaus (Tristan), 
Kirsten Flagstad (Isolde), Blanche Thebom (Brangine), Josef Greindl 
(King Mark), Dietrich Fischer-Dieskau (Kurwenal), Rudolf Schock 
(Sailor & Shepherd), Edgar Evans (Melot), Rhydderch Davies (Steersman), 
with Philharmonia Orchestra & Chorus of Royal Opera House, Covent 
Garden: conducted by Wilhelm Furtwangler. 12 sides, HMV ALP. 1030-5. 
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Gramophone Records 


Die Zauberfléte: Ach, ich fiihl’s SF Le Nozze di Figaro: Venite inginocchiatevi & 
Il Re Pastore: L’amero saro costante S Exsultate jubilate (K. 165) (Giiden & Vienna 
Philharmonic: Erede: LX. 3103). Giiden’s beautiful voice takes kindly to records, 
as has been evident in every one of her discs so far, and there is an ease about her 
singing that is unusual. Unfortunately, as if to offset these very important advan- 
tages, there are fairly frequent departures from pitch, and the vocal line is sometimes 
slack and inexpressive. On this particular record, the singer often seems to want to 
go quicker than the conductor (as wel! she might, since Erede’s tempi, though not 
actually slow, are curiously lack-lustre, e.g. in the famous A/leluiah of the motet); as 
a result, she several times comes in early, which is particularly unfortunate in Ach, 
ich fiih!’s. In spite of the singer’s undeniable vocal merits, these performances do 
not give the impression of being deeply felt—and who can attempt to sing Pamina 
without deep feeling? If one did not know Giiden as a conscientious artist in the 
theatre, one might be driven to describe her singing here as superficial. 

Idomeneo: Placido é il mar & O voto tremendo (McNeil, Young, Glyndebourne 
Chorus & Orchestra: Busch: DB 21526). Neither the famous barcarolle nor its 
wonderfully impressive companion piece receives an adequate performance here. 
In the first, the chorus is heavy-footed and reaches suspiciously up to the top G, 
in the second, where some weight is needed, the sound at the beginning is thin and 
insufficient. Le Nozze di Figaro: E Susanna non vien & Dove sono (Schwarzkopf & 
Vienna Philharmonic: Karajan: LX 1575). This admirable performance comes from 
the complete recording (OPERA, February 1953). The very dramatic singing of the 
recitative is particularly noteworthy. 

Euryanthe: Overture (Philharmonia: Schwarz: C 4208). The performance has 
clarity and drive, the playing is good, and the recording unexceptionable. The 
record can be confidently recommended to anyone who like myself prefers an 
operatic performance to sound as though it originated in the theatre rather than in 
the concert hall—i.e. concentrates less on displaying the performance than the 
music which is to come in extended form later on. Parsifal: Ich sah das Kind 
(Traubel & RCA Victor Orch. Weissmann: DB 21562). The opening is musically 
phrased and the sound of Traubel’s voice is always beautiful, but I found interest 
evaporating rather soon, due either to the very leisurely tempo or to the in- 
herent unsuitability of this music to be torn from its context. 


° 
Italian 

L’Elisir d’amore: Udite, udite, o rustici & Don Pasquale: Ah, un foce insolito & 
La Gazza Ladra: Il mio piano é preparato (Corena & Suisse Romande Orch.: Erede) 
Sl Pagliacci: Prologue & Il Trovatore: Il balen del suo sorriso & Il Barbiere di 
Siviglia: Largo al factotum (Protti & Suisse Romande Orch.: Erede: LX 3109). The 
ways of the gramophone public are hardly less mysterious than those of the 
companies, but this looks the sort of record which could not hope to sell well 
because of its higgledy-piggledy contents. The baritone is a competent singer—he 
may well become rather more than that one day—who deals honestly with the very 
well-known arias he tackles. There is little intensity or distinction of style, but also 
a welcome absence of tricks and over-emphasis; only in Largo al factotum does he 
succumb to temptation, with an abundance of falsetto and some unpleasant shout- 
ing. Corena’s material is distinctly less hackneyed and he sings crisply and with a 
nice regard for the musical context. The entrance of Dulcamara is however not the 
ideal piece to hear away from its stage setting, least of al! when the singer has no 
chorus to support him—from this opera, either the Barcarolle or the duet for 
Dulcamara and Nemorino might have proved a happier choice. Equally unsuitable 
for isolated recording is Don Pasquale’s triumphant Ah, un foco insolito, which 
loses much of its point unless it comes as the climax of the scene with Malatesta 
(incidentally, what bad planning to follow the 3 8 of the end of the Elisir excerpt 
with the 3 8 of the Don Pasquale). The Gazza Ladra aria is sung by the Podesta 
(mayor) as he approaches Ninetta’s dwelling, with intentions towards her that are 
strictly dishonourable. 'To himself, he rehearses the scene he expects to have with 
her in a bravura aria that is perhaps not the most distinguished specimen of its 
type, but is nevertheless off the beaten track and well worth hearing. On the 
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evidence of this record, Corena sounds a highly promising buffo, a little lacking in 
weight of voice, but considerably more musical than most others. All the same, 
the record is such an outstanding example of bad programming that it is hard to 
recommend it. 

Il Barbiere di Siviglia: Una voce poco fa & Io sono docile (de los Angeles & Milan 
Symphony Orchestra: Serafin: DA 2030). This recording is taken from the complete 
set (OPERA, February 1953). It is sung in the original key of E major, with hardly a 
departure from the printed notes (according to Ricordi’s score anyway), and with a 
brilliant naturalness and ease; it is an outstanding performance, marred only by a 
somewhat harsh 1ecording. Macheth: Ballet music G Aida: Prelude Act I (Phil- 
harmonia: Markevitch: C7937-8). The various sections of the ballet music from 
Macheth are well contrasted, the playing and recording are alike excellent, and the 
music is unhackneyed and agreeable (it has by the way always been omitted in the 
performances at Glyndebourne). Aida: Celeste Aida S La Gioconda: Cielo e mar 
(Bjérling & RCA Victor Orchestra: Cellini: DB 21563). Bjérling has been more 
successful in both his previously recorded attempts at these arias (DB3049 and 
DB 3302 respectively). He sounds overweighted by Celeste Aida, which is odd as 
it is only later that the role becomes heavy, and the lyrical character of the aria 
should suit him well. Crelo e mar he has always done very well, but the older 
recording shows that he used to phrase the aria more evenly. La Tosca: Recondita 
armonia & E lucevan le stelle (Gianni Poggi, Carlo Badioli & Turin Radio Orchestra: 
Molinari-Pradelli: RO 30007). Poggi has a fine voice, but his style is hysterical 
and ineffective. In spite of its inclusion of the part of the Sacristan, the record can 


safely be ignored. 


Miscellaneous 

Iphigénie en Aulide: Overture S&S Die Entfiihrung aus dem Serail: Overture 
(Philharmonia: Kubelik: DB 9753-4). WKubelik has the energy to do justice to 
Mozart’s Turkish music and the performance is admirable. So is that of Gluck’s 
fine overture, but it is important to note that the version used is Wagner’s, which 
means that the marking of allegro in bar 20 is ignored (on the grounds that it was a 
later interpolation) and the whole overture is played andante. The question is 
vital as it affects the character of the entire piece, and the arguments which govern 
it are not uncomplicated—nor can one afford to ignore the conclusions arrived at by 
sO great a composer as Wagner. On the other hand, hearing the overture in this 
version makes one wonder whether Wagner could have exaggerated the resemblance 
between the semi-quavers of the overture and the quavers of Calchas and the 
rebellious Greeks. Play it through twice on the piano, first of all ignoring and then 
preserving the allegro direction, and see what you think. 

Eugen Onegin: Letter scene & Salome: Closing scene (Welitsch & Philharmonia: 
Susskind; & Metropolitan Opera Orchestra: Reiner: 33C. 1011). Two brilliant 
performances already available on s p appear for the first time on |p. It would be 
difficult to claim that the transfer has been done with entire success—at any rate, 
I found the 78’s sounded better in a comparative test. But the miraculous ease of 
Welitsch’s singing and the splendour of her voice remain. The finale of Salome is 
matchlessly sung, and an occasional slip in Tatiana’s scene does little to spoil a 
very exciting performance, in which, by the way, conductor and orchestra should 
have full credit. 

Porgy and Bess: Overture & Summertime (Anne Brown); Summertime, Crap Game 
& A woman is a sometime thing (Edward Matthews, Harriet Jackson); M) man’s gone 
now (Brown); It takes a long pull to get there (Matthews); I got plenty o’ nuttin’ 
(Todd Duncan); Buzzard song (Duncan): Bess, you is my woman now (Brown & 
Duncan): It ain’t necessarily so (Duncan): What you want wid’ Bess? (Brown, Duncan) ; 
Strawberry woman’s cry (Helen Dowdy) & Crabman’s call (William Woolfolk) ; I loves 
you Porgy (Brown, Duncan); The Requiem (Chorus); There’s a boat dat’s leavin’ soon 
for New York (Avon Long & Brown); Oh where's my Bess? & O Lord, I’m on my 
way (Duncan). All with Eva Fessve Choir, Decca Symphony Orchestra: conductor 
Alexander Smallens, Brunswick LAT. 8021. The most famous bits were recorded 
early in the war by the cast of the current New York revival, which included many 
of the original singers—notably Anne Brown, ‘odd Duncan and Edward Matthews. 
‘These two albums have been put on to a single | p disc with excellent results. Anne 
Brown sings the roles of Clara (Summertime) and Serena (My man’s gone now), as 
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well as that of Bess; hers is a beautiful voice and What you want wid’ Bess? and J 
loves you Porgy are most affectingly done. Similarly, Todd Duncan is heard for a 
moment as Crown (What you want wid’ Bess?) and also as Sportin’ Life (It ain't 
necessarily so). His racy style is excellently suited to J got plenty o’ nuttin’ and It 
ain’t necessarily so—the latter is hugely enjoyable —but Bess, you is my woman now 
is given a rather light-weight performance. Two of the most enjoyable sections are 
A woman is a sometime thing and It takes a long pull to get there, beautifully done by 
Edward Matthews, whose individual and remarkable voice sounds partic ularly well. 
Smallens conducts with a light touch, and his idiomatic performance is greatly 
preferable to the rather heavy-handed treatment the work receives in the complete 
recording which has been issued in America. Anyone who saw the opera during its 
season at the Stoll Theatre will enjoy this record, which is cordially recommended, 


H. 


Complete recording 

Il Re Pastore (Mozart), with Agnes Giebel (Amintas, soprano), Kéthe Nentwig 
(Elisa, soprano), Hetty Pliimacher (Tamyris, soprano), Werner Hohmann (Agenor, 
tenor), Albert Weikenmeier (Alexander the Great, tenor), with Stuttgart Radio 
Orchestra: Gustav Lund. Nixa PLP. 553 1 2. 

There is no disguising the fact that Nixa’s two series of recordings of Mozart 
operas from Stuttgart and Vienna are, to my mind, very disappointing and certainly 
not a patch on the same company’s Paris series, which is excellent. By and large the 
orchestral playing is mediocre, only one or two of the singers are worthy of their 
roles, and none of the conductors seems to have the least sensitivity, let alone any 
positive feeling for Mozartian style. It may then be partly due to the dull, inadequate 
performance of J] Re Pastore that made me think the opera lacking in interest. All 
through, phrasing is at a discount, and dynamic contrasts almost non-existent; as 
an example of this lifeless treatment of the music, the accompanied recitative before 
No. 3 (Aminta’s aria) is particularly revealing. 

The opera was finished and performed in 1775, three or four months after La 
Finta Giardiniera and nearly six years before Jdomeneo (both of which are now 
available on Nixa records). For once Mozart's genius does not seem to have been 
able to triumph over the conventional libretto he set, and only the very well-known 
rondo, L’amerd sari costante, emerges from the general uniformity as something 
out of the ordinary; it is by the way interesting to note that this famous soprano 
aria was originally sung by a castrato. 

Giebel is by no means bad as Amintas, and her singing of the charming Aer 
tranquillo (No. 3) and of L’amerd is fluent and agreeable. Nentwig is variable and 
produces some fluttery, off-pitch coloratura, and Pliimacher, a highly promising 
contralto, tackles a soprano part with only partial success. Weikenmeier is guilty 
of much harsh singing, and Hohmann, whose voice is pleasant to hear, is very 
uncertain in high, decorated passages. It remains to add that the recording is quite 
good, that the full text is verv sensibly and helpfully printed on the envelopes, that 
cadenzas are omitted except in L’ameri (where one of Mozart's is used), and that 
the recitativo secco is left out. 


The July opera will contain articles on Elisabeth Schwarzkopf, 
Walter Legge, the Florence Festival, by Cynthia Jolly, the second part of 
James Hinton’s article on the Metropolitan Opera Season, and reviews of 
Elektra, Wozzeck, Aida, Forza del Destino, Irmelin, The Immortal Hour 
and Armide. 
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Opera Diary 


Covent Garden. Der Rosenkavalier (April 24) 

I looked forward with some trepidation to my first experience of Erich 
Kleiber as an opera conductor. People who had heard him at Covent 
Garden in other seasons unanimously spoke of his achievements in the 
sort of rhapsodic language that used to be reserved for memories of 
Toscanini’s performances at the Metropolitan forty years ago. Would he 
live up to this spectacular advance billing, or would I find that he had been 
overpraised? Perhaps London’s enthusiasm for Kleiber was relative rather 
than absolute ; after all, one seldom hears at Covent Garden any conducting 
of first-class competence and musicality. 

Within the first ten minutes of this Rosenkavalier I realized that these 
torturing doubts had been pointless. Judged by the most exacting standards 
I knew, I found him one of the most overwhelming operatic conductors 
I had ever encountered. Upon occasion Fritz Reiner is his peer, and 
possibly de Sabata, but I know of nobody else today who is (though I have 
not heard Furtwangler conduct opera). 

The transformation of the orchestra was astounding. The texture was 
wonderfully lucid. Dozens of revealing details of instrumentation, usually 
buried in the thick sound of a body of players ploughing through a score 
they do not entirely understand, came completely clear. Yet it was not the 
realization of such details that made the orchestral performance memorable ; 
it was the relevance of every plainly-defined detail to the whole musical 
idea of which it was a part, and to the vocal and dramatic nuances on the 
stage. 

For any singer with a technique equal to Kleiber’s expectations, it must 
be a joy to work with him. Every lyrical phrase was shaped with the utmost 
plasticity. A singer who failed to attain the maximum expressiveness could 
blame only himself, not the conductor. But the supreme relaxation with 
which Kleiber gave the singers time to achieve this expressiveness—as in 
the loving treatment of the presentation duet in the second act—never 
spoiled the pacing of the music. He never merely dawdled. Indeed, he 
took some of the bright passages almost, but not quite, too fast for clear 
articulation by the players and singers. 

The effect of Kleiber’s inspired craftsmanship upon Sylvia Fisher was 
hardly less than marvellous. Although she has been steadily growing in 
artistry, she has never before touched the heights of her first-act perfor- 
mance as the Marschallin. Using a lightly poised tone, she coloured the 
text and vocal line most affectingly (despite an occasional odd inflection 
when the English text robbed her delivery of the echt sound only the 
German words can ensure). My dossier of Marschallins is not complete; 
but she stands high on the post-Lotte Lehmann list, along with Maria 
Reining (possibly the best), Helen Traubel (who sings the music ravish- 
ingly but does not look the part), and Astrid Varnay (whose intelligence 
you have to admire sufficiently to forget that her voice seldom sounds 
beautiful). % 

And how delightful, how true, Miss Fisher and her Oktavian, Constance 
Shacklock, made the first-act action. Miss Shacklock was buoyantly boyish 
throughout, and hilarious in the inn scene without forcing any of the points. 
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She sang splendidly nearly all the time (an occasional top note was bleak 
and shrill)}—except in the trio. This passage I fear Kleiber did not really 
rehearse enough. Miss Shacklock oversang, Miss Fisher undersang, and 
Miss Leigh’s voice had not enough life to carry against the richer tones of 
her partners. 

Miss Leigh’s Sophie was a disappointment. Her characterization was 
restless, self-consciously artful, and sophisticated to a degree. This was no 
inexperienced maiden, fresh from the convent, who reacted to the Baron’s 
coarse wooing; it was Tosca repulsing Scarpia. And I repeat, and will 
keep on repeating until she does something about it, that she did not sing 
as well as she could. Her voice seldom has the gleam and glitter a light 
lyric soprano needs, and her middle voice, wanting in resonance and 
vibrato, sounds tired. The management is doing Miss Leigh a grave 
disservice by not requiring her to work toward the top professional 
standard. She is musical, she is pretty, but she has only half learned to 
sing, and she has scarcely learned to act at all. She could be an enchant- 
ing artist if she recognized and eliminated her present shortcomings, but 
she has made little progress in this direction this season. 

Howell Glynne hardly scratched the surface of the character of Ochs. 
James Johnston was miscast as the Italian tenor; he seemed too intelligent 
and too eager to spare his top voice. Ronald Lewis as Faninal and Olwen 
Davies as Sophie’s duenna were quite credible. The other small parts, 
however, were largely unrealized—particularly Parry Jones’s pallid Val- 
zacchi and Barbara Howitt’s gauche Annina. It was here that the want of 
a firm producer’s hand was most noticeable. And also in the ensembles, 
which tended to resolve themselves into dead, static groupings. What is 
the use of servants who make a pleasing eye-picture but do not make a 


move to relieve the guests of their empty wine-glasses: 

And the muddling production raised many other questions: What is 
gained by using a clumsy and very English little schoolboy as the Blacka- 
moor, when a dancer can do the part in much better style? Why keep the 
inn so dark that the audience cannot see the antics of the concealed spies? 
Why permit the Hairdresser, the Milliner, and the others at the Mars- 
challin’s levée to be so drab that the whole episode has no zest? 

Ah, well. Obviously we cannot have everything. We did have Kleiber. 
We did have Fisher and Shacklock. We did have Robin Ironside’s gay and 
pretty settings. Some day maybe we will also have a production. 

Cecil Smith 
Stoll Theatre. La Traviata (May 2) 

After last autumn’s unfortunate experience at this theatre, it was with 
some sense of foreboding that we took our seats for the opening of this 
‘Festival of Verdi’. Fortunately our fears were mostly groundless and this 
was nothing like as disastrous an experience as had been provided by the 
company on their previous visit. 

In the first place the disgraceful orchestra had been replaced by a better 
collection of players; they still sounded somewhat thin in tone, but their 
intonation was true, and some of the string playing especially displayed 
certain musicality that had previously been lacking. Armando la Rosa 
Parodi brought a baton with him this time, but although he tried to shape 
phrases his reading of the score lacked both breadth and depth. 
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On the stage things were also better. ‘he scenery, traditional and not 
unpretty, was quite adequate; and the chorus, larger in numbers, sang 
lustily albeit without much light and shade—they again refrained from 
acting most of the time. 

The Violetta, Virginia Zeani, a Roumanian born soprano, once the 
hazards of Ah fors é lui were passed, showed herself to be a very good 
artist. She followed all her phrases through to the end, and shaded her 
voice most beautifully, investing the part with enormous dramatic impact 
and displaying more temperament than all the rest of the artists on the 
stage or in the orchestra pit put together. She was wholly in character 
throughout the evening, and did not, like most of her colleagues step out 
of her part to acknowledge applause. I found her intensely moving in the 
last act (ddio del passato was very well done) and her impassioned Gran 
Dio! morir si giovane was the kind of moment one experiences too rarely in 
the opera house. 

It was more the pity that the Germont, Enzo Mascherini, offered so 
pallid and unmusical a Germont, as a result of which the great scene 
between Germont and Violetta in the second act was, from the dramatic 
point of view, entirely one-sided. Not that Mascherini has not a fine 
voice—he has and a beautiful one too; but he would not take his eyes off 
the conductor for one moment while he was singing, and when he wasn’t, 
he displayed absolutely no interest whatsoever in Violetta. His make-up 
was comic in the extreme. 

Gianni Raimondi, the Alfredo started badly, and like all other Italian 
Alfredos I have ever heard, sang off-pitch both in the Brindisi and Un di 
felice eterea. The voice which is full and vibrant was heard to better 
advantage as the evening progressed. Both he and Mascherini were careless 
in their singing though, and rarely followed their phrases right through as 
did Zeani; often they just threw away the final words and notes of a 
phrase as if not interested. 

The smaller parts were frankly downright bad and British artists could 
have filled them much better; the Flora, Licia Galvano, and the Duphol, 
Guido Pasella, were especially weak. 

Yet it was an enjoyable evening, for none of the principals was afraid to 
sing out; they were completely uninhibited, and in the case of the Violetta 
it was a welcome relief to have a real warm-blooded Italianate voice for 
the first time since Carosio in 1946. H.D.R. 
Rigoletto (May 5) 

The Rigoletto performance did not reach the standard set by the 
Traviata. The fault was in a large measure due to the conductor, Edward 
Renton, whose rather inelastic tempi did not exactly fit in with the Italian 
approach of his singers. One also had a feeling that there had been less 
rehearsal time allotted to this than to Traviata. 

The Rigoletto, Ugo Savarese, came with a fine reputation for his 
interpretation of the title part; and it must be said that after a subdued 
and somewhat inaudible first act, he showed us just why he had got it. 
The voice a dark one, bass-baritone in quality, with some beautiful 
overtones in it, was at its best in the third and fourth act duets with Gilda; 
Veglia o donna in Act II was disappointing. He acted well if with little 
subtlety. 
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Gilda was sung by Antonietta Pastori, who displayed a curiously sexless 
type of voice for an Italian, but was capable at odd moments of such pure 
and beautiful tones, that one came away with the feeling that she yet may 
develop into a good singer. She is young, pretty and looks well—but had 
on such a huge pair of false eyelashes in the third act, that their weight 
made her eyes flicker the whole of her scene with Rigoletto as if afflicted 
with a nervous twitch. 

Raimondi was in far better voice as the Duke than he had been as 
Alfredo, and produced some ringing top notes. He possesses a beautiful 
voice, and he too should go far, if only he learns how to discipline himself, 

We had two first rate basses in Antonio Campo (Sparafucile), and Gino 
Calo (Monterone) and a provincial style Maddalena (Rina Cavallari) who 
was determined to make the most of her short moment on the stage. 

The settings, massive in the manner of Cristini of the San Carlo, were 
impressive, but with the exception of Act I seemed to have little to do with 
the opera. Both Rigoletto and Sparafucile appeared to occupy separate 
wings of the same ruined castle, whose geography to me at least, was quite 
inexplicable. The production was often comic. The courtiers in the first 
act looked very self-conscious, the men were wigless with army-style hair- 
cuts and stood about aimlessly while Ceprano appeared not one whit 
perturbed at the goings on between his wife and the Duke. By Act III 
there had been an issue all round of Tudor headgear, and the courtiers 
having at last got their hats, steadfastly refused to remove them, during the 
whole of their scene with the Duke and Rigoletto. Gilda did at least take 
her shoes off before going to bed, and we saw her being kidnapped in 
stockinged feet, but the Duke thoughtfully provided her with a brand new 
pair of white high-heeled shoes to wear beneath her nightdress after her 


experiences in his private appartments. One expects something better than 
this from Augusto Cardi, who after all, has been in charge of many of the 
fine productions at the Verona Arena. H.D.R. 


Otello (May 8) 

I presume that this was the kind of performance the smaller Italian 
towns are accustomed to get of works like this. Unfortunately London 
remembers Otel/lo performances conducted by Beecham, Marinuzzi, Gui 
and de Sabata, and singers like Zenatello, Zanelli, Mullings, Martinelli 
and Vinay in the title part, lagos like Scotti, Stabile, Inghilleri and ‘Tibbett, 
and Desdemonas like Muzio, Lehmann, Norena and ‘Tebaldi. I think we 
are entitled to recall these famous singers when we witness inferior 
performances, for once we accept the second and third rate and excuse 
them on the grounds that it is foolish to expect something better from 
what is after all a provincial company, then we are in danger of losing 
our sense of values. And, as much better performances are possible else- 
where of this opera, I would rather no Otello, than one like this, especially 
as many of the audience seeing and hearing the work for the first time, 
were getting an entirely erroneous impression of the opera. 

Vittorio de Santis, the new Otello, is no artist. He just sings, mostly 
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very loudly and mostly very near the footlights. I found myself entirely 
unmoved by Otello’s great tragedy; Dio! mi potevi scaglar went for 
absolutely nothing, and the great outburst at the end of the third act was 
rather ludicrous. The Iago, Antonio Manca Serra, has, as we discovered 
last autumn, a fine resonant voice ; his singing of the part was not without its 
good moments; the Dream was well sung, but the Credo was quite spoilt 
by the awful cackle with which he ended it and which he repeated for 
good measure at the third act curtain. His make-up was too sinister, but 
there was no suggestion of real evil in his behaviour. 

The Desdemona was Mary Curtis. Her interpretation was superficial in 
the extreme; she offered a mature, brittle, lacquered American Desdemona, 
with hand wavings and posing that bore no relation at all to the exquisite 
and pathetic character that Shakespeare and Verdi both created. Again 
the part was quite well sung, and she really came to life in the second part 
of the duet with Otello at the beginning of the third act. The Ave Maria 
was rather beautifully done, but the preceding Salce was taken too quickly, 
Her wig was a queer creation and her green Japanese style dress for the 
reception of Lodovico completely out of place. 

The Cassio, Cesare Masini-Sperti, the Emilia, Licia Galvano, and the 
Roderigo and Montano (Gallo and Pasella), were wholly inadequate. The 
Lodovico however, Gino Calo, displayed a firm well produced, resonant 
voice and moreover offered a positive interpretation of his small but by 
no means unimportant part. 

The conductor was again la Rosa Parodi. The production, when 
apparent, was by Cardi who spoilt the badly cut Madrigal by allowing the 
principals to cross the stage while it was being sung, and achieved the feat 
of bringing in Otello at his first entrance without anyone seeing him arrive, 
and then having the local populace turn their backs on him immediately 
after the Esultate. H.D.R. 


King George’s Hall. 1a finta giardiniera (March 31). 

The Impresario Society, having already given us a concert performance 
of Zaide, ambitiously went on to mount La finat giardiniera, the story of a 
countess who pretended she was a garden-girl. La finta giardiniera dates 
from 1774— eight years before Seraglio, twelve before Figaro. Of all 
Mozart’s early operas it foreshadows Figaro most clearly. The Nixa Record 
Company (to whom we are indebted for the ready availability of much 
early Mozart) had already let us hear in their delightful set of this opera 
(PLP 531-1 to -3) how much charming music it contained. There are arias 
beautiful, witty, graceful, dramatic. The tenore buffo (a genial old buffer) 
has a delicious air in which he imitates instruments; the Pedrillo-like 
servant (but here he is a bass) makes affected love in the 18-year-old 
Mozart’s caricatures of the Italian, the French and the English style. 
Arminda’s revenge-aria, Vorret punirti, indegno, adumbrates Elvira’s Ah, 
chi mi dice mai. The two pairs of serious lovers all have expressive, eloquent 
music; three comic characters (among whom the maid Serpetta is an 
earlier Despina) provide a sub-plot. Most impressive of all are the extended 
finales to Acts 1 and 2, in which music and drama proceed together ; they 
justify the reference to Figaro. La finta giardiniera was Mozart’s first 
important opera commission (for Munich), the first in which he had been 
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approached as a grown composer rather than a prodigy. He brought all 
his gifts into play; and result is for us richly rewarding. The Impresario 
Society’s production was for the most part prettily sung, though ineffec- 
tively acted. Nevertheless it showed, what a study of the complicated 
libretto could hardly do, that the action works out well on the stage. It is 
not too intricate and provides a series of effective situations for arias. 
The Haydn Orchestra accompanied neatly, though Dr. H. Ucko’s tempi 
might sometimes have been crisper. Andrew Porter 


Abbey Community Association. School for Fathers. April 25 

The ‘Philopera’ Circle, which was responsible for this presentation of 
Wolf-Ferrari’s comic opera, obviously believes in economizing. The group 
did without an orchestra-—sensibly so, since, I imagine, Wolf-Ferrari’s 
score would be far beyond the reach of an amateur orchestra—without a 
conductor (though Mr. Fritz Manton is advertised on their programme as a 
Musical Director), and without a turner-over for their pianist-accompanist 
(Miss Margaret Oppenheimer). These last two excisions were, perhaps, 
taking austerity a bit too seriously. A firm beat might have saved many an 
ensemble from flagging and eventual disintegration, while a turner-over 
would have saved the few notes that Miss Oppenheimer inevitably had to 
miss out every two pages or so. The performance was fair. Vocally, it was 
on the weak side with the outstanding exception of John Jackson’s Lunardo. 
Mr. Jackson has a commanding voice and a good stage presence and put 
both to excellent use. He received earnest support—though of somewhat 
varying quality—from the rest of the cast. Costumes were adequate ; décor 
very tatty and impoverished in imagination and physical accomplishment. 
The production (Walther Glaser’s) didn’t miss many of the jokes. It says 
something for the value and durability of Wolf-Ferrari’s score that it 
continues to charm and still ‘sounds’ even when committed to the solo 
piano. The tunes came up as fresh as ever. There must be few composers of 
our time who have written so short a love motif which nevertheless 
permeates the whole opera with the yearning spirit of youthful romance 
at its every appearance. Donald Mitchell 


Mary Ward Hall. Pimpinone (Telemann). April 30 

Mr. Walter Bergmann’s devoted resuscitation (a first English perfor- 
mance) piece by Telemann is not likely to establish the composer as a 
particularly important operatic figure. Pimpinone, however, is a slight 
work and perhaps among Telemann’s other operas (forty in all, according 
to Scholes!) there is something more substantial. In any case, Pimpinone, 
so the programme-note told us, was not really an opera at all. It was 
originally entitled “Three Intermezzi’, or comic interludes which could be 
played between the acts of an opera seria. There is, however, ample proof 
that it was independently performed as a work on its own. It was written 
in 1725, partly in Italian, partly in German, for the Hamburg opera where 
Telemann was Musical Director. The cast consists of a soprano (Vespetta) 
and a baritone (Pimpinone), accompanied by strings and figured bass. The 
story is simple, Donizetti-like, even Don Pasquale-ish. An ambitious, 
scheming servant-maid, Vespetta, determines to marry a rich old gentle- 
man. She wins her prize by capturing his heart with many a demure 





curtsey and pledge of wifely obedience; but once the marriage contract is, 
completed and the key to the money-box in her pocket, the days of stay-at- 
home are over and the nights-at-the-opera begin. Worse, even. Before the 
final curtain shields the unhappy husband from our sight, his crown has 
been broken and his seat belaboured. Vespetta is triumphant; but her 
better self is moved by the destruction she has wrought, and the producer 

hinted at a happier, if somewhat one-sided, rapprochement during the last 

few bars. A good deal of the excellent production (Mr. Archie Harradine’s) 

and the text (Mr. Platt’s truly witty translation) was genuinely comic, but 
one was by no means certain how much ‘Telemann would have approved of 
Pimpinone dressed up and played as a kind of operetta buffa. Vhe long and 
industrious cantata for solo voice and orchestra which preceded the opera 
suggested that humour maybe wasn’t his strongest point. However, if 
indeed most of Pimpinone’s comedy were injected by the translator and 
producer between them, the music was consistently tuneful and made 
proper allowance, as it were, for an entertaining interpretation. A case in 
point was Pimpinone’s amusing ‘embarrassed’ aria in Act 1. If this aria 
displayed ‘Telemann’s very real sense of fun-—and the melodic line is 
‘gapped’ with judicious pauses whenever Pimpinone was overwhelmed 
with confusion and unable to get his words out—it also exposed the 
difficulty of getting round the problem of ‘Telemann’s eternal da capos. 
Most jokes don’t bear immediate repetition, and Telemann’s aren’t any 
exception to the rule. It is, of course, a stylistic, ‘period’ difficulty that is 
fundamentally insoluble; hence, no doubt, the reason why none of 
‘Telemann’s dramatic works has held the stage. His inevitable recapitula- 
tions are—inevitably—profoundly boring to a modern audience. In this 
particular instance, Mr. Harradine had a brilliant notion in producing a 
new joke for us to enjoy when the old one returned. When Pimpinone 
started his prolonged repeat, Vespetta held her ears and looked aghast as 
if she, too, simply couldn’t stand it if the old man was going through that 
rigmarole again. That, and her succeeding gestures, made one laugh, and 
through feeling sorry for her predicament forgot to sorrow over our own. 
But it was, needless to say, only one da capo among many. Patricia Hughes 
gave a very good account of Vespetta and Norman Platt was a huge 
success as Pimpinone. In the last act, where the demented husband ts 
cursing at the institution of female gossip, Mr. Platt, by a virtuoso use of 
falsetto, managed to impersonate a couple of the loquacious neighbours, 
besides commenting himself from time to time. A one-man trio is not so 
often met with that it may be passed over in silence. Jill Rigden’s décor 
was handsome and distinguished, and the Telemann Orchestra were in the 
safe hands of Mr. Bergmann—an occasional accident suggested that they 
would have been none too safe had he relaxed his grasp. 


Donald Mitchell 


B.B.C. Third Programme. Das Verhdr von Lukullus (Dessau) (March 
20 & 23). Ein Landarst (Henze) (March 26 & 28). 

These two contemporary operas from Germany were both interesting 
and impressive—just the sort of thing the B.B.C. ought to let us hear from 
their studios. Both need listening to with open minds: it was no use looking 
for extended melody, opportunities for vocal display or anything like the 
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traditional operatic stuff freshly spiced to modern taste, such as Suter- 
mesiter provided in Romeo and Juliet. The Trial of Lucullus was originally 
a radio play written by Bert Brecht in 1932; in manner it recalls those 
‘imaginary conversations’ of Eric Linklater (Sophocles and The Raft, were 
they called?) Lucullus, on his death, appears before a court of the other 
world who must determine whether he is bound for Elysium or Acheron. 
The jury is composed of five common people (a baker, a fishwife, a 
prostitute, etc.), Lucullus’s witnesses are the figures on the frieze of his 
triumph (a conquered king and queen, two massacred children, one of his 
soldiers, etc.). Since only two witnesses speak ‘for the defence’, his cook 
and his gardener, the general’s fate is soon decided. See opERA of March, 
1952 (page 164) for Horst Koegler’s account of the circumstances attend- 
ing the first production of Dessau’s opera in the East Berlin Staatsoper. 
‘Authority’ decided that there was some doubt about the legitimacy of 
the court’s judgment; and in deference Brecht and Dessau added a chorus 
of deceased soldiers ‘who make an exact distinction between justified 
defence-wars and unjustified aggression-wars’. We did not hear this 
delicate point discussed in the B.B.C. broadcast, so presumably the 
original version was used. The dramatic technique of the libretto is still 
that of a radio feature; and as argument the play is not gripping: in fact 
there is little real argument, but a statement of facts—-that boys are taken 
away from their mothers and made into soldiers, that soldiers are under- 
paid, that civilians are massacred, and that the triumphs of a glorious 
general count for little with the common people. The interest is less in 
the theme than in the score—and extraordinarily fascinating this is. 
Dessau has used a ‘modern’ orchestra (no violins, violas, oboes, clarinets, 
bassoons, horns, but trautonium, marimbaphon, accordion and prepared 
pianos). Some of the sounds recall Orff’s Antigonae, but Dessau’s texture 
is more varied. He provides a series of striking ideas: a mixture of harsh 
declamation (and such effects as rhythmical panting) and emotional 
melody; and never for a moment is his opera dull. Especially effective are 
the solemn march when Lucullus’s frieze is born into the court, the aria 
of the fishwife, and the folksong-like duet for two children, accompanied 
by two flutes and a guitar. The opera was well cast, and well produced by 
Geoffrey Dunn. Hermann Scherchen, who created it at the Staatsoper, 
conducted most excitingly. 

Hans Werner Henze’s Ein Landarst is a radio opera, and a successful 
solution of the problems attending that medium. The success has been 
achieved at the cost of renouncing most of opera’s traditional features. 
Reviewing Reizenstein’s Anna Kraus, | said that its best parts were 
those that put the claims of opera before radio. Henze has approached the 
subject from the other side. Ein Landarst is not an opera adapted to be 
suitable for broadcasting, but rather a radio-feature which tends towards 
opera. Kafka’s story, for the most part, is spoken in the first person narra- 
tive: what ‘he’, and what ‘she’, and ‘the world’ (represented by a chorus) 
said in this far from consequential tale is sung; and occasionally too the 
narrator bursts into music. The sounds are fascinating and often beautiful ; 
and again, the interest is securely held by the score. Ian Wallace did well 
as the narrator. ; : Andrew Porter 
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B.B.C. Third Programme. 4A Tale of Two Cities (Benjamin). April 20 

In Style and Idea (p. 8) Schoenberg talks about listening to music and 
being overwhelmed by one’s emotions. ‘If one is overwhelmed’, he points 
out, ‘the intellect maintains that there are many means which might bring 
forth such an overwhelming emotion. It reminds us that no one can view 


a tragic event in life without being most deeply moved; it reminds us of 


the melodramatic horror-play, whose effect none can escape ; it reminds us 
that there are higher and lower means, artistic and inartistic. It tell us that 
realistic, violent incidents—as, for example, the torture scene in Tosca— 
which are unfailingly effective should not be used by an artist, because 
they are too cheap, too accessible to everyone. And it forgets that such 
realistic means will never be employed in music . . . because music is 
always unreal. In music, no one is ever really killed or tortured unjustly; 
here, there is never any event which could awaken sympathy in itself, for 
only musical matters appear.’ 

I remembered this passage while hearing Mr. Benjamin’s Tale of Two 
Cities and, on re-reading and re-thinking it in the context of this ‘Romantic 
Melodrama’, its relevance becomes inescapable. Benjamin’s three-act 
opera is packed full of just those ‘realistic, violent incidents’ which are, 
indeed, ‘unfailingly effective’; and yet | felt that the incidents—portrayed 
rather than interpreted—belonged to the category of ‘lower means’ which 
an artist—and especially an artist of Mr. Benjamin’s stature and sensibility 

should never have used. ; 

It is impossible at this juncture to avoid quoting the text of the libretto 
which, so to speak, is the dominant partner in the Benjamin-Dickens- 
Cedric Cliffe collaboration. Its very concisely, shapely and cunningly 
purveyed gouts of horror attract all the attention. The music commands 
less, or little and sometimes none. The whole score, in fact, is a perfect 
example of what Schoenberg was very wisely condemning. It is a succes- 
sion of events which awaken sympathy in themselves, and ‘musical matters’ 
hardly make an appearance. They could have done, of course, but they 
didn’t; and such is the nature of Mr. Benjamin’s failure—a musical failure, 
pure and simple. 

The twin pillars which support the structure of Mr. Cliffe’s widely 
acclaimed libretto might be entitled Sex and Sadism. Sex crops up all 
over the place, e.g. Charles Darnay’s suspended comment on his depraved 
Dad—‘I have seen him hang a man for picking a flower from his garden. 
I have seen him take a woman (pp parlante)—But enough!’ Or there is the 
offer made to a severed head by one of Mme. Defarge’s henchmen: ‘I have 
a daughter, my Lord, Only sixteen and lovely as a flower. Would your 
Lordship like her for his bed tonight?’ In dubious taste, these comments? 
But they are only two instances chosen from a potential multitude! As for 

Sadism, it is the opera’s chief concern and, for five of its six tableaux, its 
chief topic of conversation. For example, in the Place de la République 
the Young Countess stands on the Tumbril, “There’s a pretty one!’ cries 
the crowd. ‘Shall we send for your mother, dearie? Hold tight to the 
handsome gentleman! Kiss him, duckie! While he has a mouth to kiss.” 
The Old Countess fares no better. She is struck by a guard, her hands are 
bound, and a female voice from the assembled onlookers contributes the 
last twist of the knife: ‘She won’t need her stick much longer!’ 
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All this is very emotive and ‘overwhelming’. If one protests at the 
abundance of horror, no doubt Messrs. Benjamin and Cliffe will reply that 
revolutions are horrible and claim the rights and privileges of a ‘realistic’ 
attitude. But we don’t need to make the trip to Camden Theatre to learn 
the truth about the French Revolution; we know that already from our 
history books, and from the knowledge we possess of the darker side to 
our own passions. In 1953—despite the gas-chamber and the atom-bomb 

we don’t enjoy the spectacle of the guillotine in action (“One two chop 
chop Off goes her head!’), and this is about all A Tale of Two Cities has 
to offer us. 

Might it have offered us something else? Yes, had the music risen beyond 
the situation rather than to it—and it is only in this latter respect that Mr. 
Benjamin’s score is continuously apt and decisively theatrical—then the 
opera might have both honestly moved and convinced. As it stands at 
present, it mostly repels. ‘To be sure, it is largely Mr. Cliffe’s text which 
causes the revulsion, not Mr. Benjamin’s music. But then the job of the 
music was not to be self-effacing but to redeem—to justify—the crudities 
and cruelties of the events. 

As far as art is concerned, Sex and Sadism, as things in themselves, are 
to be neither admired nor condemned; it all depends what the artists’s 
creativity does with them. It must be admitted that they seem to have laid 
a hampering hand on Mr. Benjamin’s invention. Ostinatos of all shapes and 
sizes, repeated figuration, a rather primitive system of leit-motivic organiza- 
tion—all act as substitutes (albeit superficially ‘thrilling’ ones) for genuine 
inventiveness. There are few good tunes even (‘A hundred and five North 
Tower’ excepted, which is, notwithstanding, a haunting motif and hardly a 
tune); the choruses (e.g., ‘Fourteen times the knife will fall, Fourteen times 
the blade turns red’, or “The Day has dawned, The Sun of Liberty is 
bright’) are too closely modelled on like examples from, say, Puccini’s 
Turandot, while the finale to Act I (“The Bastille has fallen!’) may be top- 
grade theatre music but is stylistically anachronistic. The music, moreover, 
does not succeed in closing the biggest gap in Mr. Cliffe’s libretto—the 
very weak characterization of Sydney Carton. Sydney’s Act I aria of self- 
accusation and abasement makes no very deep revelation of his singular 
personality ; his dissipation having been never fully established, the nobility 
of his eventual sacrifice is substantially diminished. Nevertheless, in this 
first act there are beautiful numbers (e.g., Charles’s ‘I came to London on a 
sad cold day’, and the duet between Dr. Manette and Lucie in the 
Prologue) w hich makes one regret the romantic opera Mr. Benjamin didn’t 
Write in place of this basically sentimental (e.g., the aristocrats’ prison 
‘concert’ in Act III, Scene i) melodrama. Mr. Benjamin’s setting of ‘It is 
a far, far better thing I do than I have ever done’ is exceptionally judicious ; 
but he has done better things before in both The Devil take her and Prima 
Donna. 

A Tale of Two Cities was produced by Dennis Arundell. Mme. Defarge 
Was sung by Marjorie Westbury, Ernest (her husband) by Norman 
Lumsden, Dr. Manette by Heddle Nash, Lucie by April Cantelo, Carton 
by Frederick Sharp, Darnay by Alexander Young. The remainder of a 
large cast, the B.B.C. C horus and the Royal Philharmonic Orchestra were 
conducted with spirit by the composer. Donald Mitchell 
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Readers’ Letters 


Florence Easton 

May I correct the statement made by Clive Carey, in the second of his 
interesting articles on Sadler’s Wells in the April opERA, when he says that 
Florence Easton appeared as Desdemona in Ofe/lo during the 1933-4 
season? 

The singers who appeared in this part at that time were Joan Cross and 
Sybil Crawley. Miss Easton did however sing a few guest performances at 
Sadler’s Wells during that season, but they were as Tosca, with Arthur 
Cox as Cavaradossi and Percy Heming as Scarpia. 

These were incidently the last operatic appearances in this country of 
Florence Easton, who had just concluded a notable career at the Metro- 
politan, New York. Neville Wallis, London, W3. 


The Metropolitan ‘La Boheme’ 

In the March 1953 OPERA your New York correspondent conveyed 4 
false impression (unwittingly | am sure) as to the New York reception of 
Howard Dietz’s English version of La Bohéme. It is true that after two 
performances of this version, the opera was given in the standard Italian 
However, before the season began it had been announced the opera would 
be given in both languages. In later weeks of the season Mr. Dietz’s version 
was performed at least four times. Jay Klees, New York, U.S.A. 


The Carl Rosa Company 

The Arts Council has made available a subsidy for the Carl Rosa Oper 
Company, which will accordingly undertake an autumn tour of fourteen 
weeks under the artistic direction of Mrs. H. B. Phillips. The tour, which 
will begin on September 7, will embrace the following towns: Nottingham, 
Peterborough, Sheffield, Blackpool, Belfast, Southport, Bradford and 
Birmingham. 

A Carl Rosa Trust, to administer the subsidy, has been set up under the 
chairmanship of Sir Reginald Thatcher, Principal of the Royal Academy ¢! 
Music. Its members include Norman Allin, Miss Ida Cook, Mrs. Hugh 
Dalton, Maurice Johnstone, Mrs. Phillips, James Smith, Norman Tucker, 
Miss Irene Ward, Donald Wolfit and John Denison. 


Verona Arena 

The season at Verona will open on July 23 with a performance of Aidd 
conducted by Serafin with Callas, Nicolai, del Monaco, Protti and Nen 
Dates of performances are: Aida, July 23, 25, 28, 30, August 2, 4, 6,5 
Il Trovatore, July 26, 29, August 1, 11, 13, 15. La Forza del Destim, 


August Q, 12, 14, 16. 
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STOLL THEATRE, KINGSWAY 


Phone: HOL 3703 


Managing Director: Prince LITTLER General Manager: SYDNEY SMITH 
End of Season Evenings at 7.30 
June 27th Matinees 


Sat. at 2.30 


PETER DAUBENY PRESENTATIONS LTD. 


by arrangement with 


EUGENE ISKOLDOFF 


presents 


GRAND SEASON OF 


ITALIAN OPERA 


Under the Direction of 


Carlo Alberto Cappelli and Guido Lanfranchi 


TOSCA BOHEME 


JUNE 5, 10, 13, 
16, 22, 27 


JUNE 2, 6, 1 
i, 20.2 


TRAVIATA RIGOLETTO 


wm N 


JUNE 6 (mat.), 13 (mat.) 19, 26 JUNE 3, 11, 20 (mat.), 24 
OTELLO FORZA DEL DESTINO 
JUNE 1, 9, 17, JUNE 4, 8, 15, 23 


27 (mat.) 
COMPLETE ITALIAN COMPANY OF 65 
FULL CHORUS, COSTUMES AND SCENERY FROM ITALY 


Conductors 
Maestro Armando La Rosa Parodi 
Edward Renton 


BOOK NOW 





Kindly mention OPERA when communicating with advertisers 








Opera Calendar 


(Programmes subject to alteration) 



































Date COVENT GARDEN | SADLER’S WELLS | STOLL THEATRE 
| June 
Mon 1. Wozzeck Immortal Hour Otello 
Tues. 2 Ballet Fledermaus Tosca 
Wed. 3 Ballet Immortal Hour Rigolecto 
Thur. 4 Aida (in Italian) Tosca Forza del Destino 
Fri. 5 — Ballet Boheme 
Sat. 6 (matinee) — Ballet Traviata 
Sat 6 (evening) Aida (in Italian) Romeo and Juliet Tosca 
June 
Mon. 8... ‘ Gloriana (Gala perf.) | Fledermaus Forza del Destino 
Tues. 9 Ballet Immortal Hour Otello 
Wed. 10 Aida (in Italian) Ballet Boheme 
Thur. 11 ‘ Gloriana Hugh the Drover and Rigoletto 
Riders to the Sea 
Fri. 12 Ballet Fledermaus Tosca 
Sat. 13 (matinee) Ballet Ballet Traviata 
Sat 13 (evening) Gloriana Hugh and Riders Boheme 
June 
Mon. 15 Norma (in Italian) Tosca Forza del Destino 
Tues. 16 Ballet Ballet Boheme 
Wed. 17 . Norma (in Italian) Immortal Hour Otello 
Thur. 18 Gloriana Fledermaus Tosca 
Fri 19 Ballet Hugh and Riders Traviata 
Sat. 20 (matinee) Ballet Ballet Rigoletto 
Sat 20 (evening) Norma (in Italian) Traviata Tosca 
June At Bristol Hippodrome 
Mon 22 Ballet Barber of Seville Boheme 
Tues. 23 Norma (in Italian) Traviata Forza del Destino 
Wed. 24 Ballet Tosca Rigoletto 
Thur. 25 | Ballet Traviata Tosca 
Fri 26 Trovatore Figaro Traviata 
(in tealian) 
Sat 27 (matinee) Ballet Butterfly Otello 
Sat 27 (evening) Ballet Barber of Seville Boheme 
June At New Theatre, Oxford 
Mon. 29 _ Trovatore Traviata 
(in Italian) ‘ 
Tues. 30... ons Gloriana Barber of Seville | 
July 
Wed. 1 ‘ Trovatore Figaro 
(in Italian) 
Thur. 2 Gloriana Tosca 
Fri 3 Meistersinger Trovatore 
(in German) 
Sat. 4 (matinee) — Butterfly 
Sat. 4 (evening) | Gloriana Barber of Seville 
GLY NDEBOURNE B.B.C. OPERA BROADCASTS i” 
Alceste. June 7, 11, 13, 17, 19, 21, July 2, 4 Elisabetta, Regina d’inghilterra (Rossini). 
June 1 
Aida (from Covent Garden). June 4, 10 
Cenerentola. June 10, 12, 14, 18, 20, 25, 27, Alceste (from Glyndebourne). June 7, 19 
July 3,5 Gloriana (from Covent Garden). June 8, 
July 2 


La Favorita (Radio Italiana). June 25 
Ariadne auf Naxos. June 24, 26, 28, July 1, Ariadne auf Naxos (Glyndebourne). June 28 
9, 11, 18, 24 Cenerentola (from Glyndebourne). July 3 
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COLLECTORS’ CORNE Britain’s Opera Record Specialists 


carries the most comprehensive 
stock of Opera Records in the World 


We stock records by the greatest CONTEMPORARY singers:— Flagstad, 
Callas, Tebaldi, Schwarzkopf, Stignani, Ferrier, Tagliavini, Gigli, 
Bjorling, Silveri, Gobbi, Christoff, Fischer-Dieskau etc. 


We stock records by famous singers of the PAST:— Patti, Melba, 
Tetrazzini, Caruso, Bonci, Battistini, Ruffo, Chaliapin, Plancon etc. 


We stock LONG PLAYING records of complete operas:— Boheme, 
Tosca, Butterfly, Aida, Rigoletto, Carmen, Tristan, Parsifal, Master- 
singers, Barber of Seville, Magic Flute, Marriage of Figaro, Boris, and 
the Gilbert & Sullivan operas. 


We stock records from the companies’ Export & SPECIAL catalogues, 
including discs by Muzio, Martinelli, Lehmann, Supervia, Schipa, 
Melchior, Josef Schmidt, Salvarezza, Bechi, Wittrisch, etc. 


We stock RARE & OUT OF PRINT RECORDS on the now historical 
“G & T”, “Fonotipia’’, “Odeon’’, “Zonophone’’, “Beka’’, “Pathe” and 
“Polydor” labels. 


We stock ORCHESTRAL & INSTRUMENTAL records too, and our 
LONG PLAYING stocks are most comprehensive. 


We stock some records of lighter taste:— “‘Porgy’’, “South Pacific”, and 
some Continental Cabaret, but here’s our limitation, we have NO jazz, 
NO swing! 


Wherever you live, you can get your records from COLLECTORS’ 
CORNER; we post records safely to ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD. 


We send out Monthly listings of new and rare records with new vocal 
records reviewed, for 7/- a year ($1. U.S.A.). 


We invite you, Londoner or Visitor, to call at COLLECTORS’ CORNER 
where the actual records are set out for your inspection—a record shop 
arranged to give a similar pleasure to ‘bookshop browsing”’. 


COLLECTORS’ CORNER 
( 


2 New Oxrorp Street, Lonpon, W.C.1. (Phone LANgham 6155) 
¢ 


3 Monmoutn Street, Lonpon, W.C.2. (TEMple Bar 5614) 
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as General 





The European Association 


announces his 


WAGNER FESTIVAL, BAYREUTH 
AIX-EN-PROVENCE 
BERLIN 
BESANCON 
BORDEAUX 
FLORENCE 
HELSINKI 
HOLLAND 


GRAND GERMAN -AUSTRIAN 
MUSIC FESTIVAL TOUR 
Visiting 


MUNICH: BAYREUTH:SALZBURG  , 


THEATRE TICKETS 
INDIVIDUAL TRAVEL 


& 


For details apply :— 
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s his representation of 


PABLO CASALS FESTIVAL, PRADES 
LUCERNE 
MUNICH 
PERUGIA 
STRASBOURG 
VENICE 
WIESBADEN 
ZURICH 


BAROQUE FESTIVAL, BAYREUTH 
BREGENZ : GLYNDEBOURNE 
EDINBURGH : WUERZBURG 
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THE GUILDHALL SCHOOL OF MUSIC AND DRAMA 


VICTORIA EMBANKMENT, LONDON, E.C.4. 


Founded in 1880 by the Corporation of London 
Principal: EDRIC CUNDELL, C.B.E., Hon. R.A.M., F.G.S.M. 


COMPLETE TRAINING FOR THE OPERATIC PROFESSION 


Tuition is given in Singing, Pianoforte and all Musica! Subjects, Elocution, Stage Technique and 
Stage Make-up, etc. 

The School possesses a fully-equipped Theatre for the production of Operas. 

Facilities are available for those requiring instruction in Single Subjects during the day or 
evening. 





The Autumn Term begins on Monday, 14th September, 1953 


The School Prospectus may be obtained, post-free, from the Secretary, John Tooley, M.A 
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GABRIELLE SPEYER 


PROFESSOR OF SINGING 
Pupil of LILLI LEHMANN, BERLIN. Technique, Breath, Interpretation, 


Style (Lieder, Oratorio, Opera, etc.). German-Italian method. 


Auditions Free 
* Thursdays 6.30-8.30 * 
Or by appointment 


Studios at 


70d Carlton Hill, St John’s Wood, N.W.8 & West End. Phone MAI 648+ 











The Advisory Committee on Amateur Opera 


OPERATIC SUMMER SCHOOL 


St. Mary’s College, Bangor, N. Wales 
22nd—3oth August, 1953 Director: SUMNER AUSTIN 
Syllabus: 
The Magic Flute (Act I) The Tales of Hoffmann (Act I) 
The Blind Beggar's Daughter (Geoffrey Bush) 


Special classes for amateur producers, conductors and singers 


Apply for full details to: The National Operatic and Dramatic Association, 
8 Bernard Street, London, W.C.1 Tel: TER. 1601 
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Now Ready—An Attractive New Volume 


The 
JOAN HAMMOND 
ALBUM OF FAVOURITE ARIAS 


Photo Title Page in Colour—English and Italian Text—Original Keys 
Biography of the Singer—48 Pages—Paper Covers 
Containing : 

Oh, My Beloved Father, Love and Music, In Quelle Trine, Madre Pietosa 
Suicidio, Ebben N’Andro Lontana, Ritorna Vincitor, E L’Uccellino 
Price 5/- Net 
Also 
Two Delightful Collections with Italian, German and English Text 
(English by GEOFFREY DUNN) 

12 Italian Airs of the 17th and 18th Centuries 
12 Italian Melodies of the 19th Century 
Price 66 Net Each 
G. RICORDI & Co. (London) Ltd., 271, Regent Street, London, W.1 














-RODOLFA LHOMBINO 


Late Royal Opera House, Stockholm, Queen’s Hall Concerts, etc. 


Permanent purity and power ensured by 
tuition based on old Italian school of singing 
Pupils in Opera, musical comedy, B.B.C., 
Television,oratoria and on concert platforms 


Write: Wigmore Hall Studios, London, W.1 














_ F : > ' 
Fhe Opera School kh REAMATIC 
Principals OPERA STAGE 

JOAN CROSS : ANNE WOOD a 
— Gesture: Mime: Speech 


Staff . 3 
: ; y x Ensemble 
Vilem Tausky : Maria Fedro Music and Acting Ensem 


Basil Coleman : Archie Harradine Study of Roles 


Limited number of scholarships and bursaries available 
Full particulars from 
The Opera School Ltd., The De Walden Institute, Charlbert St., London, N.W.8 














1926 PEPPINO LEONIS 1952 | 
Tables Reserved QUO VADIS RESTAURANT Sundays 


12.15 — 11 pum. of whose personal attention you are assured 6.45 — 10 p.m. 








, 4PPRECIATIONS 
‘Leoni: I know of no better place in the world to dine or Junch, than the Quo Vadis 

“ . : Restaurant.”’—Evelyn Laye 
Leoni, un grand maitre de la gastronomie.”—Alice Delysia 


26-28 DEAN STREET, LONDON, W.! Telephone: GERrard 9585 and 4809 


There is a permanent Art Exhibition at Leoni’s Quo Vadis Restaurant 
Leoni recommends Quo Vadis, New York (Proprictors: Bruno and Gino) 26, East 63rd Street 














Niind and distributed for the Earl of Harewood by Rolls House Publishing Co. Ltd., 2 Breams 
uildings, Fetter Lane, London, E.C.4 and printed by The Carlyle Press, Birmingham 6. 
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the word for Toffee 


Edward Sharp + Sons Ltd “The Toffee Goecialists’ of Maia 


Makers of Super-Kreem and Kreemy Toffees, 


Ga the toffees with the “Kreemy” texture. 











